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THE CANOE 
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(223345 HE American elms of our 
intervales, that tower 
above other deciduous 
growth, are the most 
majestic of New Hamp- 
Many of the streets of 
the older towns are arched with the 
living green of their wide spreading 
branches, and, when one looks down 
from a height, the abundance of trees 
below gives to the scene almost the 
appearance of a forest. Their home, 
however, is in the lowlands, and they 
do not form a part of our upland 
woods. The sugar-maple attains 
fine development and is very abun- 
dant in the highlands, and with the 
exception of the white pine it is our 
most valuable tree, but it gives a 
park-like, orderly aspect to the woods 
and villages, and does not remind one 
of the natural, primeval woods. The 
wide-spreading branches of the white 
pines that once raised their dark 
green crowns above the early forests 
have nearly disappeared before the 
lumberman’s axe, and this beauti- 
ful feature of our sylvan scenery is 
mainly confined to the head waters 
of the larger streams. The shaggy 
forms of northern hemlocks upon the 
highlands, that defy the blasts of 
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winter, have something of a kingly 
individuality, like the Norsemen of 
old, but they are more heroic than 
beautiful. The canoe or paper birch 
(Betula Papyrifera), however, with 
its gleaming white trunk and light 
green foliage, is the most pictures- 
que tree of our northern forests—the 
poet of the trees. 

This birch attains a maximum 
height of eighty feet, with trunk 
diameter of three feet. It is found 
on richly wooded slopes, along the 
banks of streams and the shores of 
our more secluded ponds, and is most 
abundant on the highlands. This 
hardy tree braves the cold heights of 
our loftiest New Hampshire moun- 
tains, and only ceases to exist when 
the Alpine area of Mt. Washington is 
reached. There, above the limit of 
dwarf firs and spruces, it grows with 
the Lapland rhododendron, Labrador 
tea, and Alpine willows, all dwarfed 
to the height of a few inches above 
the ground, and spreads out over the 
surface of the rocks to catch the 
warmth and to escape the furious 
blasts and crushing snows of winter. 
The lines of the water courses down 
from these mountain heights can be 
traced from a distance by the lighter 
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green foliage of the birches contrast- 
ing with the dark green of the firs 
and spruces. 

The canoe or paper birch was one 
of God’s best gifts to the Indians. It 
furnished material for the canoes, 
which were made with frames of 
cedar, the seams being sewed by the 
aid of an awl made from the tail of 
the shell fish ‘‘ horse shoe’’ or one 
made from a deer’s bone, with fibre 
split from black spruce roots used as 
a coarse thread. On the lakes and 
streams they were, like the eagle’s 
flight in the clear air above, an em- 
blem of primitive woodland freedom, 
and suggested the grace and alert- 
ness of the Indian’s life. The can- 
vas canoe has, however, taken the 
place of the canoe made from birch 
bark, and now only a bark canoe 
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here and there, drawn up on the 
bank near an Indian settlement, re- 
minds one by its picturesque ruin 
that one of their most skillful native 
The 
birch also furnished coverings for the 
wigwams, which were the Indiau’s 
favorite summer homes, and the low 
arched and also conical roofs of poles, 
with the exterior white covering and 
rich tints of the inner side of the bark 
were exceedingly picturesque. 
the birch bark, also, a vessel in 
which to boil water was made by 
turning up the edges of a thin strip 
of bark and fastening them together 
by a small stick. This vessel could 
only be used when the fire was 
burned down to coals so that the 
blaze could not run up to the top of 
the kettle and burn off the fasten- 
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ings. The Indians made gashes 
with their stone axes in the trunks 
of the canoe birches, as well as the 
sugar maples, and the sap furnished 
a pleasant drink and was also boiled 
into syrup. 

The New England pioneers made 
use of the bark to shingle their first 
rude cabins, and sometimes it was 
also used as a shutter for the small 
At the present time the 
Maine have camps at 
many of the mountain and seashore 
resorts and sell a variety of souvenirs, 
such as fancy baskets, toy canoes, 
photograph frames, etc., made from 
the bark of the paper birch. 

The bark of the canoe or paper 
birch can be easily separated into 
thin leaves, and so varied are the 
tints that it is almost impossible to 
find two leaves of exactly the same 
shade. 


windows. 
Indians of 


Very accurate maps drawn 
on birch bark served to guide the 


first traders and missionaries, and 
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some of these primitive maps are 
still preserved in the archives of the 
Hudson Bay Company at Montreal. 
At the present time many booklets of 
woodland poetry are printed on the 
natural sheets, but they do not al- 
ways take a clear impression of the 
types on account of the unequal 


thickness, and so paper made to imi- 
tate the natural bark is often used. 


The thin inner bark is sometimes 
used as stationery, as the following 
anecdote will illustrate. A bank in 
the uplands of New Hampshire has a 
check drawn by Joseph Jefferson for 
two dollars that will never be pre- 
sented for payment. The veteran 
actor, after a long tramp down a 
mountain brook, came out on a cross- 
road just as a farm team was passing 
in the opposite direction from that in 
which he wished to go. Here was 
an opportunity to hire a team to drive 
to the main road in season to take the 
stage to his hotel. When Mr. Jeffer- 
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yn Birch Bark 


son arrived at the end of the four- 
mile drive and attempted to pay the 
farmer, he discovered that he did not 
have the two dollars; his pocket 
book had been left at the hotel and 
not a scrap of paper could be found. 
With characteristic alertness the 
veteran actor took out his knife, cut 
a piece of birch bark from one of the 
trees near by, and wrote a check for 
the amount. When the farmer made 
his customary trip to the creamery 
the next morning the unique check 
was taken to the bank and immedi- 
ately cashed. The bank had the 
birch bark check framed, and it 
hangs on the wall of the president's 
private office as an interesting sou- 
venir of the famous actor. 

The manufacture of articles from 
the wood of the paper birch is an im- 
portaut industry in northern New 
England. Spools, shoe pegs, skew- 
ers, and toothpicks are turned out 
by the hundreds of millions and the 
spools are shipped to all parts of the 
world. Checkers, chessmen, wooden 
sleds, bicycle stands, and all sorts of 
wooden toys and trinkets are made 
from the tough, close-grained wood. 
The paper birch also makes an excel- 
lent fire wood, if cured under cover, 


and the white, bark-covered sticks are 
a picturesque wood for the fire-place. 
The paper birch is liable to attack 
by forest fires. A campfire may be 
left to burn out without any effort 
being made to extinguish it. A 
breeze springing up may scatter the 
embers into the tinder-like moss. 
Fanned by the increasing wind, the 
fire slowly eats its way through the 
moss and leaves to the trunk of a 
paper birch near by and runs up the 
inflammable bark. Then, catching 
in the branches of coniferous trees, 
the fire streams high above the tops 
and is carried by the gale across 
valuable tracts of woodland. The 
paper birch seldom escapes the rav- 
ages of the fire, although some of the 
hard-wood trees may not be damaged 
severely. Burned districts in the 
highlands are favorable localities for 
the paper birch, and in time they 
may become the principal growth. 
The severe sleet storms that occur 
every few years in the highlands are 
very destructive to groves of young 
birches. Sometimes the rain falls 


steadily for hours, freezing on every 


feet above the Sea 
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branch until they are encased in a 
crystal armor that bends them down 
until the tops of the slender birches 
touch the ice-paved forest floor. If 
the weather remains cold for several 
days, so that the ice does not fall 
from the heavily laden branches, the 


trees will never regain an erect posi- 
tion. 


The leaves of summer and the 
snows of winter will bend the bowed 
trees closer to the earth. Shoots may 
start up from the recumbent trunks, 
but be valueless for 
lumber, and the best thing that can 
be done is to have them cut down, so 
new growth can take their places. 
The paper birch—when they es- 
cape the bark gathering mania of 
small boys—oftentimes add the com- 
pleting touch of beauty 
Hampshire highland landscapes. 
They give the necessary touch of 
color to the tangle of green along the 
roadsides, and bend to catch the 
music of the crystal streams on their 
rapid course over granite ledges and 
water-worn rocks. The fallen birch 
trunks across the brooks, with the 
ghostly bark hanging in 


the trees will 


to New 


tatters 


swayed by every breeze, are also a 
royal bridge for the squirrels and 
other little denizens of the fields and 
woods. 

Last summer we crossed one of the 
small New Hampshire lakes—that 
sparkle among the granite hills like 
jewels of the clearest water—to a 
camp on a point of land extending 
out into the lake on the farther shore. 
As we drew near we noticed several 
paper birches, the open and free 
growing tops forking into several 
branches that did not droop or curl 
down like the white birch. These 
trees, with chalky white trunks and 
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branches hanging out over the sur- 
face of the lake for quite a distance 
along the shore, added much to the 
sylvan beauty of the scenery. They 
caught the first gleam of the morn- 
ing sun and their graceful foliage 
was mirrored in the placid surface of 
the lake. In the bordering woods 
they reminded one of marble pillars 
supporting the forest roof, and the 
morning songs of the birds, softened 
by the distance, came through the 
forest aisles like an anthem, echoing 
from the vaulted roof of an old cathe- 
dral. 

One afternoon we watched a storm 
gather on the distant mountains. 
Every few moments the clouds were 
rent by jagged lightning flashes. 
The report of thunder echoed louder 
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By Bela 


EVENING. 


and louder, and a white belt, high up 
among the clouds, showed that a hail 
storm was in progress. The storm 
rolled nearer, and raindrops and wind 
began to whiten the surface of the 
water at a distant point on the lake. 
The dark wall of raindrops driven by 
the gale advanced upon us, and the 
lightning brought out the birches 
ghostly white on the point. The 
water of the lake was dashed into 
foam, and small branches were 
driven against the tent roof. The 
storm swept onward, and the crash 
of trees riven by the lightning was 
heard on the heights beyond. The 
report of thunder grew fainter in the 
distance and the sun shone out, 
touching the wet trunks of the paper 
birches with an additional luster. 
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An old man sits by his warm winter fire, 
And he watches its bright embers glow, 

While the cold north wind sweeps along in its ire, 
And the fields are all covered with snow ; 

But he dwells in the past, for his thoughts never tire 
To rove in the loved long ago. 


And he wanders in thought to the beautiful land, 
To the regions of unending day ; 

There mingles in joy with the numerous band 
Of kindred and friends gone away ; 

And he hopes at the last in that kingdom to stand, 
And abide there in glory for aye. 


In the evening of life so he sits in his chair, 
And delights in past seasons to roam, 

While he firmly relies on the promises fair 
That are found in the most holy tome. 

Ere long he will pass from this lifetime of care 
To the bliss of an unending home. 
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jorn on passage to this country July 28, 1720. Died at Henniker, February 13, 1814. 
1 true incident 
By lda fF. Graves. 


‘* Elizabetb,’’ spake James Wilson 
To his bride of only a year, 

‘* Could you leave our home in Ireland 
With scarce a regretful tear ? 

We are young, with our lives before us, 
Each of us brave and true, 

Shall we go to seek our fortunes 


Far away o’er the ocean blue ? 


An emigrant ship is coming, 
A ship of the very best class. 
Our neighbors and friends are going, 
Shall you and I go, my lass ?’’ 
‘*My Jamie,’’ the young wife answered, 
‘* You surely must know what is best, 
So, when the good ship sails away, 
We will go along with the rest.’’ 


It was then in early springtime, 
And one sunny July day, 
They, on the deck of the vessel, 
Watched Ireland’s shores fade away. 
Now, God of the brave, watch o’er them ! 
For the distance is surely great 
From Londonderry in Ireland 
To the same in our own Granite state. 


The journey was partly accomplished, 
When, at the close of a sultry day, 
A strange craft sailed near and nearer, 
With a full set of canvas gray. 
Not more than a dozen muskets— 

Heavily laden and slow, 
The emigrant ship was powerless— 
There was only one thing to do. 
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Naught else could she do so she waited 
Waited, but not very long, 
For soon alongside came the robbers, 
A heartless and cruel throng. 
Over the deck of the good ship 
Swarmed the pirates, as men who knew 
Their unholy business of plundering, 
Binding officers and crew. 


Below, to the officers’ quarters 
The pirate chieftain went ; 
To seize a few more trophies 
Was doubtless his only intent ; 
But, seeing a woman lying 
On a berth just inside the place, 
‘* Why are you there?’’ he cried, roughly ; 
‘* See ;’’ and she showed him her baby’s face. 


The rough old robber came nearer. 
‘‘A boy, or a girl ?’’ he said. 

‘‘A girl,’? whispered the mother, 
For she was sore afraid. 

‘“* Have you named her?’’ ‘‘ No.’’ 
He took up the child’s tiny hand. 

‘*May Iname her? If I may 
I will go, taking all of my band. 


We will leave unharmed both ship and men, 
I am only a robber wild, 

But my word is good and I give it 
If I may but name the child.’’ 

‘* Name her,’’ said Elizabeth gently. 
And, so softly she scarce could hear 

He whispered, ‘‘ I name her Mary !”’ 


While on the babe’s face fell a tear. 


Oh! tiny ocean-born baby, 
Your presence was timely indeed ; 
You softened the heart of the pirate— 
A little child truly did lead ! 
** Now loose all the captives,’’ he ordered, 
‘‘And goods and money restore ; 
We'll go aboard our own vessel, 
And trouble these people no more.’’ 


The astonished emigrants, grateful 

That their lives had been spared that day, 
Thanked God for timely deliverance 

And joyfully went on their way. 
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But scarce had the good ship started 
On her lonely ocean track, 

When the emigrants were dismayed to see 
That the pirate was coming back. 


He came on board alone, and went 
To the berth where the baby lay, 
And placing a parcel near her 
Said, ‘‘ For Mary’s wedding-day !”’ 
He kissed the hand of the baby, 
Knelt a moment on the floor, 


Then, his eyes with tears o’erflowing, 


Left the ship and was seen no more. 


The gift that the robber chieftain 
Laid at the baby’s side, 

Was a silk of marvelous texture— 
Fit gift for a lovely bride. 

Never ceasing to wonder 
Why the pirate should be so mild, 

Elizabeth, the fair young mother, 
Treasured the gift for her child. 


The ship, ‘‘ with fair winds and God's favor, 
Came into port ere many days; 
And for years there was thanksgiving 
To God, ‘‘ who by wondrous ways 
Brought this people safe to our shore.”’ 
James Wilson died soon, they relate, 
And Elizabeth, with baby Mary, 
Came to our own Granite state. 


A hundred and seventy years ago, 
In good Londonderry town, 
‘*Ocean Mary ’’ was married, 
The pirate’s gift her gown. 
Four sons were born to Mary. 
In a town where hills abound, 
One built by far the grandest house 
In gall. the country around. 


There, in the town of Henniker, 
‘*OQcean Mary’ lived many years; 

Having her share, with others, 
Of sweet happiness and tears. 

And there, in a quiet churchyard 
Her body is laid away, 

Safe from perils of sea or land 
Awaiting the judgment day. 
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SUMMER HOMES IN THE GRANITE 


STATE. 


By Frank W. Rollins. 
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\ Mey come heads through the 
LW moist earth and the jon- 
(o> = . P ” 
quil cries “ Here I am! 
the question, ‘‘Where am I going 
this summer ?’’ calls for an answer. 
To some the force of long habit or 
association makes the answer easy, 
but to many it is a question of great 
moment and difficulty. To the rich 
it is a question of inclination, for all 
places are possibilities, but to the 
average man, the man of small 
means, the limitations of his pocket- 
book circumscribe his choice. In 
what I am about to say, I shall ad- 
dress both the rich and the poor, for 
nearly everyone gets some sort of a 
vacation now, even if it is only the 
usual two weeks allotted to employés 
in all sorts of establishments. 

It seems only yesterday we finished 
our outing season, and more or less 
gladly seized the handle of the plow 
and prepared to make as deep a fur- 
row as possible during 
months ahead of us. 


SS VERY year when the cro- 
/[ CBD cuses push their wel- 





the long 
When we get 
back from our vacations we gener- 
erally from our minds all 
thought of the next summer, and 
not till the sap begins to run do we 
agitate the perennial question of 
‘* Where shall we go?’’ Why not 
look a little farther ahead? Why 
not make our vacation last all the 
year round by planning for it during 
the cold winter nights as we hug the 


drop 


blazing hearth? What better fun 
than to cradle summer in the lap of 
winter, and warm the frosty fingers 
of Jack Frost in the anticipations of 
soft summer evenings ? 

By a little planning, a little study, 
a little inquiry, the summer’s outing 
may be greatly improved, its value 
largely enhanced, to say nothing of 
the immediate enjoyment of the 
planning itself, and half our real 
pleasure is in anticipation. 

So, let us plan a little for 1902 and 
perhaps even farther ahead than that. 
The section to which I wish especi- 
ally to call attention is our little state 
of New Hampshire, and I may be 
charged with being prejudiced in its 
favor, but I believe the thousands 
who yearly find health and enjoy- 
ment within her borders will bear 
All the northern New Eng- 
land states have some of the good 
qualities of New Hampshire. All 
are beautiful and attractive, but none 
has all the good qualities our state 
possesses ; the combination of fertile 
valleys and high mountains, of rug- 
ged sea-coast and breezy plateau, of 
roaring torrent and placid lake. 
Here all tastes can be suited, all con- 
ditions of health met. Those who 
need the low, moist atmosphere of 
the sea, with its salt, tonic breezes, 
can find it on our short but beautiful 
coast, while those to whom the dry, 
invigorating air of high altitudes is a 
necessity can find it amidst the lofty 


me out. 
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Summer Residence of 


piles of the great White Hills. I be- 
lieve I know New Hampshire, and I 
speak with authority when I say she 


is to be (is already becoming) the 


great 
natural 
States. 


summer resort, the great 
sanitarium of the United 

It is not mere compliment 
to call her the Switzerland of 
America. She She combines 
more of the attributes of Switzerland 
than any other section of our goodly 
land. Every year the importance of 
our summer business is increasing 
by leaps and bounds. Only those 
brought into close contact with it 
are fully aware of its progress, and 
there is a good, sound reason for this 
growth. 

New Hampshire is a state of small 
towns and villages, not a state of 
large cities; its population is largely 
rural. Its surface is rolling and 
varied ; large sections are heavily 
wooded ; in every part of it there are 
lakes, ponds, rivers, and_ brooks. 
Fish and game abound increasingly. 
The air is pure, clear, and bracing ; 


is. 
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at Webster 


the water supply is the best in the 
world. The scenery is rich, varied, 
and beautiful, and best of all the 
price of land is within the reach of 
the most modest purse. But how 
long will it remain so? There 
distinct trend now away from the 
city to the country, and the most far- 
sighted men are making their per- 
manent homes in the country, using 
the city simply for business or ephem- 
eral amusement. 


is 


Now, here is this beautiful coun- 
try, its hills, its trees, its rivers and 
lakes, its semi-wilderness, holding 
out its arms to receive you. You 
can find any kind of summer home 
there. I know a tract of timber 
land with a beautiful river running 
through it, which could be made 
into a miniature Biltmore, only it 
would n't cost anything to speak of 
to do it. Nature has done it all. 
Many years ago it was partially lum- 
bered over, though many grand old 
pines were left. Where it was cut 
off young growth has sprung up. 
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The ground is covered with grass 
and a deep green moss, and the sun 
breaks through the tall pines to fall 
upon these deep greens in a most 
bewitching There are, 
at least, five miles of good roads 
winding and curving and crossing 
through this tract, and for nearly 
the whole of the five miles it is like 
looking through a dark and mossy 
funnel, with glints of yellow sun- 
shine cutting sharply through here 
and there. As you drive, the soft 
pine boughs flick your face and you 
bend and duck to avoid their soft 
caresses. I know of no more beauti- 
ful place in the world, and still it 
lies unknown, unhonored, unsung, 
quietly waiting discovery and appre- 
ciation. I suppose the whole tract 
could be bought for less than $10,000. 
What a place for a home in the mid- 
it! It lies not two hours’ 
ride (by cars) from the state house 
in Boston. 


manner. 


dle of 
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I know an old colonial house front- 
ing on a glorious tidal river, with 
150 acres of land, a noble piece of 
timber and magnificent elms, maples, 
and other shade trees. The house is 
in a sad condition of neglect, though 
perfectly sound and capable of being 
put in repair at small expense. The 
great barns and stables are the same. 
This place was once the home of one 
of our best New England families, 
but death and misfortune have done 
their work and only the home re- 
mains. It is a sad sight, but a few 
thousand dollars would make it a 
superb home. I suppose the place 
could be bought for five or six 
thousand dollars. Doubtless the 
buildings cost about twenty thou- 
sand dollars. 

I know a tract of seven acres on 
one of our great lakes, heavily cov- 
ered with trees, a beautiful sandy 
beach on which the tiny waves fret 
and froth all day long, and a pano- 


at Salisbury 
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rama of the island-dotted lake and 
the great White Hills to greet the 
eye at every sunrise. A few thou- 
sand dollars would buy it, and there 
is either a splendid home for one, or 
room for a dozen families of friends. 

I know an island covered with tim- 
ber just large enough tor a lovely 
camp in one of New Hampshire's 
most beautiful lakes that can be had 
for a song. 

I know a good farm with fair build- 
ings, running water, woods and all, 
which $1,000 would buy. Children 
thrive and grow in such a place, and 
their parents grow young again in 
watching them. 

I know a little round lake about 
half a mile in diameter, right in the 
midst of a great solitude, filled with 
trout, where a site for a home can be 
had for a few hundred dollars. 

These possibilities that I have 
mentioned will appeal to many, but 
there is another and larger class, 
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some poor, some rich, who want to 
get away entirely from the cares and 
restraints of civilization, who want to 
return to first principles (at least for 
a few weeks), who want to get near 
to nature’s heart and hear her warm 
pulse beats. To them, I point out 
the innumerable opportunities our 
state affords for the ideal camp; 
rough but cosy, severe but healthful, 
plain yet beautiful. I could relate 


by the column the lovely spots where 
camps might be built, almost with- 
The land can be bought 
There are 
many such camps (but there is room 
for thousands), and how happy and 


out cost. 
or leased for a song now. 


care-free are their occupauts! How 
they enjoy the long summer days! 
How the tired, over-strained nerves 
relax, and become once more the ser- 
vants of the will! 

Only last week I visited such a 
camp. It was in the heart of a little 
clearing where the lumbermen had 


An Old Farm Cottage. 
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started to cut off the timber, but 
their hands were stayed in time. 
All around were the great pines, and 
under foot the soft, brown carpet of 
needles. The forest is on a neck of 
land between two tidal rivers, and 
the owner had cut out a narrow path 
straight to the water, through which 
the sparkling waves could be seen, 
reminding one of the vista at the 
Soldiers’ Home in Washington. 
The cabin, for it was only that, was 
on the edge of the clearing so as 
to get the sunshine. It was about 
thirty by twenty-five feet on the 
ground. The frame was of young 
pines (selected on account of the 
moss upon them) and the timbers 
were on the inside and exposed. 
The outside was made of a double 
layer of old, gray, weather-worn 
fence boards. The sideboard was 


made of the same, while the mantle 
xxxii—20 
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over the enormous fireplace was a 
great plank picked up among the 
driftwood of the shore, and worn and 
seamed as though by the storms of a 


thousand years. There was a broad 
piazza in front, made by a prolonga- 
tion of the roof, and supported by 
great pine posts in the state of 
nature, and there was an addition 
with a first rate little kitchen in it, 
and a woodshed. 

Inside, the effect was all of soft 
greens and grays, while the long, 
rough dining table was stained a 
deep, dark red. Heavy shutters pro- 
tected the windows at night and 
when the owner was away, while the 
door, massive enough for a castle, 
was made of plank, supported by 
long, wrought-iron hinges. The 
lock had been picked up at some old 
junk shop, and was a foot square, 
and had a key that weighed nearly 
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half a pound. Wrought-iron side 
brackets of old design held lamps for 
its lighting. When evening came, 
the great fire roaring in the fire- 
place, cast its ruddy light back into 
the dark interior, throwing flicker- 
ing lights and shadows on the gray 
boards, and on the faces around the 
hearth. The curling smoke from 
our cigars eddied among the moss- 
covered rafters, and as we had dined 
most bountifully, we had that feeling 
of perfect contentment and satisfac- 
tion known only to dogs, men, and a 
few other civilized animals. 

I got up just about daybreak and 
without disturbing the others stepped 
out upon the piazza. There was 
that soft, gray light which just pre- 
cedes the dawn, and which I dearly 
love. The air was cool and pene- 
trating, dew was dripping from the 
leaves and bushes, a sort of mist 
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hung in the upper branches of the 
tall pines, 
looked 


while 
distant 


nearby 
and 


objects 
phantasmal. 
little, soft, 
bird note, as though its 
owner were rubbing its eyes and 
yawning, and over all was the great 
stillness of the forest. 


Here and there was a 
plaintive 


Slipping back 
into the house I put on my clothes 
without waking the others and fol- 
lowed the straight path down 
through the dripping woods to the 
river. As I went along I woke the 
birds and squirrels, and there was a 
shrill cry here, a whirr there, or a 
crackling scamper in the brush. 
When I stepped out upon the high 
knoll overlooking the river, the water 
looked gray and cold, and just stip- 
pled here and there with rising mist. 
The tide was beginning to ebb, and 
I could hear the sound of oars in 
rowlocks somewhere beyond the point 
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below. The water slid softly by at 
my feet, the long grasses swayed 
gracefully as the current rushed 
through them, and on the limb of 
a dead oak sat a great fish hawk, 
his keen eyes alternately looking at 
me and at the water for his break- 
fast. 

There was a salt smell mixed with 
the odor of the damp ground which 
was simply delicious. I stayed until 
the sun shot its first golden ray over 
the river, and was greeted on my re- 
turn by the merry shouts of my com- 
panions and the aroma of coffee, 
which made my happiness complete. 
What is there like the smell of coffee 


out in camp in the cool of the early 
morning ? 

I could go on for hours describing 
the joys of camp life, but I must not. 
There are those men and women who 
see no pleasure in it, but they are 
few, and God has left something out 
of their natures. To the majority it 
is pure happiness, and it does worlds 
of good. 

Why not come into New Hamp- 
shire, select one of those lovely spots, 
and have a camp of your own? No 
matter whether you are a young boy 
or an old man. It is easy; it is 
feasible ; it is cheap; it is beneficial. 
It will prolong your days. 
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THE QUAKER CHURCH OF AMESBURY. 
By Dr. H. G. Leslie. 


Beneath the elm trees shad'wy boughs, 
Where slumbrous murmurs fill the air, 
The gray-robed Quakers quiet meet 
To spend their hour of silent prayer. 


No loud-voiced preacher beats the book 
And tells his tale of what should be, 

Or plans the way for sinful man 

To meet the Prince of Galilee. 


But, gentle as the dews of night, 

The spirit feels a soothing balm, 

And over all life’s dreary cares 

Comes peace, and restful sense of calm. 


Here Whittier came; master of song, 
To sit beside the healing pool, 

And learn the lore of faith and love, 
As children con their page at school. 


Without was war, and strife of men; 
Within was rest and peace of heart, 
The oil of love, the inner light 

To they who chose the better part. 
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The duties of the times and day 
Called for this truce so freely given, 
And better was the morrow’s work 
For this one hour at gate of heaven. 


Closed was his desk, his pen was still 
And rhythmic meters fell asleep 

The words of scorn, the fierce reproach 
That like a lash could cut and beat. 


f7is morning sun heard freedom’s bell, 
Tolling with feeble strokes and slow, 

But evening heard a stronger note 

When full-armed manhood struck the blow. 


Stately and tall as Druid priest, 
He stood by fiery furnace blast 
And ingots of his purest thought 
Into the seething moult were cast. 


The guidon must be set in line 

Ere charging columns wheel and form ; 
The signal flag at top-mast head 

To mark the coming of the storm. 


The marker at his post may fall 
Ere bugle sounds its cry to charge ; 
The soldier die in duty’s line 
Without one blow upon his targe. 


Not so with him who firmly stood 
And sent his challenge to the wrong ; 
He saw his arrow strike the mark 
Sent with the feathered barb of song. 


One day his battered shield could rest 
On walls where war's red banners hung, 
And all the world with glad acclaim 
The pean song of victory sung. 


Oh, low-eaved church beneath the trees! 
Here sounds no organ’s solemn strain ; 
But thirsty souls with pure intent 

Smite not the rock of faith in vain. 


Within thy walls is sacred air 

And glorious mem'ries hover still; 
The perfume of life’s nobler self 
And him who sleeps by Sandy Hill. 
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BACKWARD GLIMPSES 


By Sarah 


RSNE Saturday, late in 
the year 1789, the tall 
gaunt figure of Aaron 
Kimball stood before a 
small looking-glass in 
the spacious kitchen, shaving him- 
self, an act our forefathers never 
omitted to perform before every mo- 
mentous occasion. His good wife 
was hastening the preparations for 
dinner. The pews in the new meet- 
ing-house were to be sold that after- 
noon at the village of Hopkinton, 
and this well-to-do farmer was anxi- 

















ous to be in season to have his 
choice. 
The family gathered about the 


well-filled table. Grace was said, 
when the father, in his blunt man- 
ner, exclaimed, 

‘* What makes you look so sober, 
wife, you are as pale and grave as 
though I was going into bondage ?’’ 

‘No, Aaron, I do not fear for you, 
but I’ m afraid before nightfall many 
will feel the bondage of strong drink, 
if the usual custom of treating to rum 
every time a pew is bid off is fol- 
lowed; you have influence among 
your fellow-townsmen; can’t you 
prevent this waste of liquor and stop 
this habit that works such havoc 
among our young men—aye! and 
our old men also?’’ The mother 
look toward the 
family seated around the table. 

‘*T have been pondering upon this 
very subject, wife, and I have de- 
cided to take my stand this after- 
noon. Can you bear the sneers that 
may greet you to-morrow, if I stand 


cast an anxious 
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out about treating the crowd when I 
buy my pew?’ The husband cast 
an anxious glance at his pale and 
delicate wife. 

‘*Gladly will I bear anything 
rather than have our pew in the 
new meeting-house christened with 
liquor. Do not fear for me, Aaron, 
I will stand by you in the right.’’ 

With these words ringing in his 
ears the stalwart man drove away. 
The house where the early settlers 
had worshiped had been destroyed 
by fire early in that year, but the 
zealous men had set to work in a 
true Puritan spirit to erect another, 
a picture of which is here shown. It 
was by the merest chance that any 
drawing of this meeting-house is in 
The picture from 
which the photograph was taken was 
done in ink by Edward Ballard, in 
1828, and presented to the minister, 
Rev. Roger C. Hatch. He did not 
take it with him when he left town in 
1834. Edward Ballard was the only 
son of Master John O. Ballard, Hop- 
kinton's famous school teacher. 

Between the time of the burning of 
the first meeting-house and the build- 
ing of the one here shown, the Rev. 
Jacob Cram was ordained. The ser- 
vices took place February 25, 1789, 
under the elm near the village square, 
—a tablet is upon the tree, for all 
who pass to read. Later in the sea- 
son the meeting-house was built and 
the pews were ready to be sold to the 
highest bidder. In anticipation of 


existence. pen 


this Major Isaac Babson, who kept 
West India rum and groceries, just 
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across the road, had laid in a bounti- 
ful supply of such liquors as were 
freely used in those days. 

Arriving at the village square 
Kimball found that the 
had already begun. 


Aaron sale 
The pews were 
square, with a door and seats run- 
ning on three sides, hung with 
hinges. 
shaped was a tiny cap 
piece for a finish, including the door. 
When the pew was sold it was the 


custom for the carpenter to saw the 


Around the top of this box- 
enclosure 





cap piece at the joints of the door, 
and the owner was at liberty to walk 
It had be- 
come the custom of the country for 
each man to “‘ 


in and take possession. 


treat’’ the entire com- 
pany previous to his claiming his 
property. 

As Aaron Kimball looked about 
him he saw that the men had been 
across the street to Major Babson’s 
and drank of his generous supply of 
liquors until they were silly and 
talkative, and some lay in a drunken 
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stupor in their pews. This in the 
house of God! His resolution was 
taken. The sale went on; the drink- 
ing of grog went on, also. At last 
Mr. Kimball bid off one of the best 
pews in the centre of the building for 
a good sum of money. 

There was a general cry, ‘‘ Now 
Aaron Kimball, its your turn to 
treat !’’ Drawing his tall figure to 


its full height and looking over the 
crowd he said, ‘‘ No, I shall pay for 
no toddy to-day, for you are all drunk 
now. My legs are long and I can 
get into my pew some way!’’ Isaac 
Long and some of the young men 
were in full sympathy and whispered 
to him to leave the matter to them, 
which he did. 

On Sunday morning the Kimball 
family were a little late to meeting, 
and as they walked up the aisle every 
eye was upon them ; even the minis- 
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ter rose and leaned over the pulpit. 
The orchestra played in good march- 
ing time, and upon reaching his pew 
Mr. Kimball walked up the flight of 
wide stairs the young men had 
placed there, to the top of the pew, 
and down the other side to the floor. 
Turning he gave his hand to his 
trembling wife, and seating them- 
selves they praised God throughout 


the service, in a pew over which no 
liquor had been drunk. 

History not recount what 
happened next, but in mind's eye we 
see the young men come forward to 
carry away the two sets of steps and 
saw the capping, despite the rule 
that ‘‘no labor should be performed 
on the Sabbath day.’’ 

A description of the house where, 
for fifty years, the forefathers wor- 
shiped, may be of interest. 

The high pulpit stood in the mid- 


does 
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dle of the north end of the meeting- 
house. Over it, suspended by an 
iron rod, was the ‘‘ sounding board,’’ 
which the children looked upon with 
fear, it should fall and 
crush the venerable minister. Be- 
hind the pulpit was an oval tab- 
let, painted black, upon which was 
painted in white letters, ‘‘ This house 
was erected in 


lest down 


1789, completed in 
‘ Holiness this 
house, O Lord forever. 
Front of the pulpit were the elders’ 
seats, filled with aged men whose 
In front of 
deacons’ 
faithful 
cons, that once appointed, held their 


1790. becometh 


yo 


hearing was defective. 
the elders were the seats, 
filled with four good dea- 
office for life, and were looked up to 
with respect. A gallery ran around 
The first 
music sung by our forefathers was 


three sides of the building. 
congregational. The leading singer 
‘*deaconed '’ the hymns—that is, he 
read two lines for the congregation 
to sing, then read two more, and so 
on, until the entire hymn was sung. 
a choir of 
together with stringed instruments, 


In time, many voices, 
filled the southern gallery. 

The boys were in the habit of con- 
gregating in the vacant seats, to the 
right and left of the singers, on mis- 
chief bent, but the keen eyes of the 
‘“‘tything men’”’ 
and with 


singled them out, 
and 
heavy tread, rose from their seats in 
the galleries, 
the miscreant took 
and walked him to his seat, a stern 
warning to all other boys to behave 
in a pious manner, lest they suffer a 
like disgrace. 

In 1800 the congregational choir 
had, beside its fifty human voices, 
four bass viols, single bass, clarinet, 


stern look and slow 


side and ‘walking to 


him by the ear 
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and bugle. Among the singers were 
musical men of note, who not only 
sang and played, but composed 
music, such as Isaiah Webber, Jere- 
miah Story, and Isaac Long. In 
the ‘‘ New Hampshire Collection of 
Church Music,’’ published in 1833, 
may be found several tunes composed 
by Isaiah Webber. 

For fifty years this kind of music 
was used in praising God. But the 


days of the tuning fork have long 


since passed; the sweet notes of the 


flute and the trombone are things 


of the past. Let me quote from a 


poem of Samuel Burnham written in 
1868, 


And when at last the loud amen 

Fell from aloft, how quickly then 

The seats came down with heavy rattle 
Like musketry in fiercest battle, 

And farther off and higher yet 

The singers and the players sat, 

Oh, what a deluge of sweet sound ; 
Northfield came flying swiftly round ; 
The “‘ New Jerusalem came down,”’ 

On slippery catgut, on the town; 

To old St. Martin’s air so light; 

The shepherds watched their flocks by night, 
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How these old tunes call up the past 

And memories throng botb thick and fast ; 
“Old majesty,’’ with sad complaint, 

And wailing ‘‘ China ”’ for dead saints ; 
Lenox and Duke St., and the rest, 

That to the service added zest. 

3ut song and singer now are dead, 

Those Sabbath days have long since fled. 
The strings are broken, mute the tongue 
That then God’s praises sweetly sung. 


In vain we try to imagine our mod- 
ern church choirs rounding out the 


tones of ‘‘Jerusalem, my Glorious 
Home,’’ ‘‘ Child of Mortality,’’ with 





its grand orchestral accompaniment ; 
‘‘Sound the Loud Timbrel,’’ with 
its mighty ending,—‘‘ Jehovah has 
triumphed His people are free !’’ 

Who that has ever heard those 
various instruments that made up 
the choirs can forget the inspiration 
caught from the rendering of “ Strike 
the Cymbals?’’ Every singer and 
instrument seemed to possess a voice 
of its own to swell the sacred har- 
mony. It is a matter of regret that 
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those grand old instruments, with 
music that reached every corner and 
trembled away in the distance, are 
only to be found stowed away in the 
attic, and no hand of the present 
generation can draw forth the old- 
time music. Ah, the treasures hid- 
den away under the eaves of the 
farmhouse attic! 

Garments of curious design: hats 
and bonnets worn by our grandfath- 
ers and grandmothers in those good 
old times, which call forth a merry 
laugh when brought to view; but 
they compare favorably with our 
modern styles. 

In the year 1812 a tower, or belfry, 
was built upon the meeting-house, 
and a bell purchased by subscrip- 
tion and hung therein. For nearly 
one hundred years this bell has 
pealed out its rich tones, calling the 
people of Hopkinton to worship. It 
hangs to-day in the Congregational 
steeple. This bell bears this mark, 
‘Revere and Son, Boston, 1811.’’ 


It was brought from Concord by way 
of Dimond Hill. At the house of 
Daniel Chase (Walter F. Hoyt’s 
present home) the bell was hung be- 
tween two large trees, and peals 
rung out for the first time in town. 
Mr. Chase had been active in secur- 
ing the bell. 

In 1839 the house was remodeled 
to the present church edifice, leaving 
only a southern gallery. As a sera- 
phine was thought to be more mod- 
ern by the younger singers one was 
purchased. One by one the instru- 
ments were laid aside, and the older 
people mourned the change and de- 
plored the ‘‘sinful worldliness of ye 
young men and maidens.”’ 

At a sacred concert given in the 
Congregational church, March 22, 
1842, twenty-four of the grand old 
anthems and hymns were sung. Rev. 
Moses Kimball was the pastor and 
made the prayer and pronounced the 
benediction. There was no organ. 
Capt. Isaac Story played the violin, 
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Alfred A. Rollins the bass viol, and 
Jonathan Allen the double bass. 
There were sixty singers. The mu- 
sic was mostly chosen from the mod- 
ern Psalmist, and reports say they 
sang to a full house. 

In 1872 the gallery was abandoned. 
A fine pipe organ, costing $1,800, 
was purchased and placed in the 
northwest corner of the church near 
the pulpit. 

The present parsonage is situated 
just south of the village square, and 
was a gift from the late Mrs. Lucia 
A. D. Long, some years ago. 

The first parsonage, built for the 
first minister, stands, in a sad state 
of dilapidation, near the summit of 
Putney Hill, for many years deserted, 
and it will soon be like our good old 
music, a thing of the past, unless 
some kind hands gather up the 
broken threads of memory and weave 
them into a home again (with the aid 
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of shingles, clapboards, and window 
glass). 

This was the home of Rev. James 
Scales, the first minister of Hopkin- 
ton, from 1757 to 1770. He died in 
1770. 

The second minister was Rev. 
Elijah Fletcher. He served his peo- 
ple well until his death in 1786. His 
home was on the main road from 
Hopkinton to Concord, near the 
stone watering-trough. 

A picture of the house, which 
stands unchanged, will be of inter- 
est, as it was the birthplace of Grace 
Fletcher, first wife of Daniel Web- 
ster. 

In the overhanging tree the golden 
robins build their nests to-day and 
sing as sweetly as they did for the 
beautiful youth and maiden so long 
ago, when the same old sweet song, 
yet ever new, was whispered under 
the spreading branches. 


NoTE.—The writer desires to acknowledge indebtedness to the ‘‘ Life and Times of Hopkin 


ton, N. H.,”’ for some of the data in the foregoing articles; also to Leown H. Kelley 


grapher, for the illustrations. 
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THE FLOWERING LILAC. 
By George Bancroft Griffith. 


It nods all over with purple plumes, 
Close to the low brown eaves; 


| 
| 


A sound like the music of ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home,’’ 
ach heart-shaped leaf now breathes. 

The dear old-fashioned scent and bloom 
Sull clings like mem’ries sweet 

And the spot where mother’s voice was heard, 
To the patter of little feet! 

Like an old-time friend’s, its tap on the pane, 


| Its incense is pure as the April rain. 





THE RETURN OF PROSERPINE. 
By lredertck Myron Colby. 
She comes with graceful, sandaled feet 
From Orcus’ dark, Plutonian shades: 


The gloom and darkness disappears, 
And sunlight flashes through the glades. 


narnia sean 





She pauses by the ice-bound streams, 
Their loosened waters laugh and play ; 

She passes on through wood and mead 
Where pussy-willows plume the way. 
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The tiny rootlets hear her steps, 
Aud spring to meet her joyous smile ; 
The dull earth gladdens at the sight, 
And spreads with green her path meanwhile. 


[makes 


Beneath her touch each shrub and tree 
Unfold their treasures to the eyes. 

The song birds follow in her train, 
And swallows, bees, and butterflies. 


So up and down the earth she roams 

Through verdant fields and sylvan glades. 
Shy lambkins gambol where she comes, 

And shepherds pipe neath woodland shades. 


Her footsteps grace each lovely vale, 
They gladden every fruitful plain ; 

Till Mother Ceres smiles again 
In fields of golden corn and grain. 
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SSSsses5)T this time, when the one 
l | ij great question before 
an) |} the people of New 


Hampshire is the regu- 
lation in suppression of 
the liquor traffic in the state, it may 
be of interest to the readers of this 
magazine to review with me the ad- 
vance of the temperance movement 
in one country town during the last 
sixty years. 

When the county of Hillsborough 
was organized, the court of general 
sessions began to license liquor sell- 
ers. 

In Aaron Quimby was li- 
censed as a taverner in Weare and 
Ebenezer Mudgett and Samuel Phil- 
brick as retailers. Mr. Quimby drew 
the first barrel of rum to town on a 
spruce-pole jumper. 

In 1792 and subsequent years the 
selectmen of Weare licensed many 
men to keep tavern and to ‘‘ mix and 
sell spiritous liquors.’’ At the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century 
New England rum was the common 
drink. No man could run a grocery 
store without keeping a barrel on 
tap in the back room, where all 
customers could help themselves. 

At all trainings and _ musters, 
bridge raisings, etc., the town fur- 
nished the rum. At all ordinations, 
installations, councils, and other 
great religious meetings, the church 
furnished it. Priests and parishion- 
ers regaled each other with the 
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INTEMPERANCE 


By fda G. Adams. 










IN A COUNTRY TOWN. 








beverage on every possible occasion. 
At funerals the decanter and glasses 
were often placed on the head of the 
coffin as a token of the liberality of 
the mourners, and the odor of rum 
was inseparable from any gathering 
of the people. 

As civilization moved on, however, 
thinking people began to be alarmed 
at the condition of affairs in town. 
The Society of Friends made the 
first move, and in 1784 made it a 
part of their discipline that no mem- 
ber should use ardent spirits. Every 
three months this rule was read be- 
fore the business meeting and a 
truthful answer as to its observance 
was made out and sent to a superior 
meeting. 

The Methodists early espoused the 
cause, also, and did good work by 
precept and example. 

Enoch Breed, a prominent Friend, 
was one of the first to make a practi- 
cal test of his principles. When 
ready to put up a new barn-frame, 
he gave notice that he would furnish 
no liquor on the occasion of the rais- 
ing, but would serve lemonade in its 
stead. In spite of prophecies to the 
contrary, the barn went up, and Mr. 
Breed’s example was followed by 


others in rapid succession. Moses 


Sawyer, another well-known Friend, 
when ready to raise his woolen mill, 
announced that no rum would be 
forthcoming, and the mill went up as 
did the barn. 
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A barn was raised at Sugar Hill 
under the same conditions and the 
next morning the ridgepole was 
found standing on end in a well, 
thus suggesting that it represented a 
cold-water structure. 

But the abolition of rum was only 
the entering-wedge of the crusade 
against intemperance. There was 
cider to be reckoned with, and the 
war against the former foe was a 
mere skirmish compared with the 
long and hard campaign against the 
cider barrel. Enoch Paige, another 
Friend, was the first to do his haying 
with neither rum nor cider, and the 
sentiment against intoxicating bever- 
ages continued to increase, and min- 
isters began to vociferously preach 
against the evil and their flock to 
pray for deliverence from the curse. 

The question was brought up in a 
town-meeting in 1819. The warrant 
for the annual meeting for the elec- 
tion of town officers contained an 
article ‘‘to see if the town will pass 
a vote prohibiting all the store keep- 
ers in town from retailing rum and 


all other spirituous liquors, except- 
ing those licensed to keep a public 


tavern.’’ This was one of the earli- 
est efforts and was defeated by the 
topers and the article was dismissed. 
But the leaven was working, and 
gradually the advocates of temper- 
ance began to talk total abstinence, 
and when the great Washingtonian 
movement swept over the country 
Weare was one of the first towns in 
the state to follow the lead of the 
society organized in 
1840. 

On May 18, 1841, Dr. James Peter- 
son, the popular physician of the 
town, wrote the following document, 


and with ninety others signed it: 


Baltimore in 
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“Dissolution of Copartnership.—The 
firm hitherto existing and doing busi- 
ness under the name of Rum, Gin, 
Brandy, and Wine, and the subscrib- 
ers, is this day dissolved by mutual 
consent. Being convinced that the 
welfare of all parties will be gen- 
erally enhanced by this dissolution, 
we cheerfully declare it by our sig- 
nature.’’ 

The Weare Washingtonian Society 
was formed in January, 1842. Most 
of the leading citizens identified 
themselves with the movement. 
Nearly all the common drunkards 
signed the pledge, but the frequent 
back-slidings warned the temperance 
apostles that the pledge must be 
reenforced by the closing of the 
drinking-places. To this end all ef- 
fort was directed. ‘‘No trade with 
stores that keep rum,’’ was the first 
war cry. At this time seven public 
drinking-places were in full opera- 
tion in the north part of the town, 
but by well-directed efforts the re- 
formers stopped the sale of liquor in 
them all. 

Up to 1845 but little headway had 
been made against the use of cider, 
and the situation in this respect was 
becoming alarming. 

At a celebration held in the Baptist 
meeting-house at North Weare, over 
the close of the last rum shop, Moses 
A. Cartland, an enthusiastic reformer 
and popular teacher of Clinton Grove 
school, and also a devout member of 
the Friends society, created a sensa- 
tion by saying: ‘‘It is well we cele- 
brate our victory over rum, but let 
us not forget another foe, the cider 
barrel, in which, I believe, the 
Quaker society is going down to 
perdition.’’ From that time the 
campaign against cider was hot and 
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fierce, and the conflict lasted until 
the sale of the article was forbidden 
throughout the town. 

The name of “ Father” John Robie 
will always be inseparably connected 
with the early temperance movement 
in Weare. After the startling an- 
nouncement of Moses Cartland in 
regard to the Friends’ society (of 
which Mr. Robie was a member by 
conviction), he sent his hired man, 
Jimmie, who had signed the pledge, 
to cut off the cider taps in his cellar ; 
and from that time until his death, 
several years later, he was a most 
ardent worker in the cause. He not 
only talked and sang temperance in 
the most enthusiastic manner in 
Weare, but worked in many other 
towns as well. From being an op- 
poser of the reform, he became its 
never-to-be-forgotten advocate. His 
home was near Weare Centre and 
the house is one of the oldest in the 
town. 

As a result of the Weare Wash- 
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ingtonian societies the sale of spiritu- 


ous liquors of every description was 
prohibited, and every church had a 
temperance plank in its platform for- 
bidding the toleration of a minister 
who drank liquor and expelling all 
drunkards from the society. 

Since that time liquor has never 
been openly sold in town. When- 
ever a man has been caught dealing 
in the liquid on the sly he has been 
summarily dealt with. One man un- 
dertook to smuggle cider to custom- 
ers, but the women of his neighbor- 
hood soon *‘ caught on’’ and he was 
confronted with a petition of remon- 
strance that made him faint. Nota 
man’s name on the list, but the warn- 
ing was effectual. The basement he 
had rented was tenantless the follow- 
ing day. 

On January 20, 1876, Mechanics 
Lodge of Good Templars was insti- 
tuted at East Weare, and has kept 
up its organization to the present 
time. Within the last year it has 
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taken a new lease of life and will be 
a factor in the coming struggle. 

In 1877, J. K. Osgood came to 
town and arraigned cider, beer, and 
ale, and a reform club was organized 
and did good work until 1881. 

The Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union also has a quiet but 
helpful influence, and with Mrs. 
Eunice H. Chase, the sister of the 
Rev. Edwin Thompson of Lynn, 
Mass., the well-known temperance 


lecturer of forty years ago, at its 
head, its principles will be upheld. 
This sketch of the conflict against 
intemperance in Weare would not be 
complete without mention of the late 
Zephaniah Breed, who was a lifelong 
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warrior in the cause. Beginning his 
work side by side with Father Robie 
in 1841, he labored with voice and 
pen up to the time of his death in 
1901. And he lived to see great 
progress in the work in which his 
heart was so deeply engaged. 

Such has been the working out of 
this great moral question in one 
country town. Step by step the 
army of reform has been moving on- 
ward for sixty years, facing each 
new problem as it arose with cour- 
age and persistence until the field 
was won, and now it is marching in 
close ranks and with determined face 
against the weapons of the opposing 
license forces. 


THE SONG OF JOY. 
By Ormsby A. Court. 


I read the words in the waving grass, 
I hear the song in the rustling trees, 
The gladsome song, the song of joy, 
The song of the romping lad and lass, 
The song of the sun-kissed breeze. 


I hear the song in the mellow note 

Of the plover that pipes on yonder rail, 
Calling her mate with manner coy, 
Living a life of love afloat, 

In the sun or the blust’ring gale. 


Out of the sun, the sky, the sea, 

The wood, the field or the placid pool, 
Lilts the rhythm of life and joy, 
Weaving a magical tale for me, 

That knows not a gruesome ghoul. 


It’s the gladsome song of life and love 
That ’s winding the way of lad and lass. 
And sweetening all with a rare alloy— 
List to the lark in the blue above, 

And the sough of the bending grass. 


xxxii—21 





RAMBLES OF THE 


ROLLING YEAR. 


By €.:C. Lara. 


RAMBLE XVIII. 


THE FARMER PLANTS. 


(SSH HERE are some days of 
4/ spring that seem to be 
i nature’s gala days. In 
3} the wide variety of cli- 
=~ matic, vernal experiences, 
there are some expressions of sunlight 
and air that make earth seem a tempo- 
rary paradise. This is one of the days 
when the magic of spring is exerted 
in the fulfilment of the highest ver- 
nal charms. The sky is bright, but 
not too dazzling. The temperature 
is warm, but not too intense. The 
air is fresh, but not too cool. The 
earth is dressed in verdure and 
bloom, but not too gaudily. If there 
are some days when all the unseen 
forces of nature conspire with singular 
efficacy to express the highest po- 
tency of sentient delight, this day is 
one of them. 

As we ramble to-day, we find our 
reflective personality enlivened by 
the brightness and beauty of the 
landscape. The broad prospect of 
hill and dell, forest and field, land 
and stream, affects us with a peculiar 
and indescribable pleasure. How- 
ever, our delight is not simply the 
creation of merely natural scenes. 
The artificial aspects of the day ex- 
cite a prominent part of our enjoy- 
ment. 

One of the many curious laws of 
human life is illustrated in the 
naturally envious dispositions of 


Herein resides a fact that 
practically ignores all ordinary senti- 
ments of justice. The best man en- 
vies his neighbor. This happens 
because the vocations and privileges 
of individuals are different. All 
temperamental life seems at times to 
aspire to nothing so much as to an 
exchange of real or imaginary op- 
portunities and privileges. Conse- 
quently, each member of human so- 
ciety, no matter how excellently 
adapted his personality and his situa- 
tion may be, experiences his seasons 
of desire to substitute his lot by that 
of another no better than his own. 
We indulge the present reflection 
because we find ourself in an envious 
mental attitude to-day. We envy 
the farmer, who, on this gala day of 
spring, is engaged in the preliminary 
work of planting his seed. The 
pleasant day, the pleasant fields, the 
pleasant labor out of doors,—all con- 
spire to impress us with an idea of a 
privilege that is not our own. Doubt- 


men. 


less the farmer returns the compli- 


ment. He observes us. He thinks 
of his toilsome obligations. He sees 
us rambling in apparent listlessness. 
He thinks we are doing simply noth- 
ing. He wishes his lot were as easy 
as ours. We do not blame him. We 
were just wishing that our lot were 
as favored as his. 

The Power that decrees all things 
has seen fit to subject us to the pains 
and perils of a characteristically men- 
tal occupation. We toil in mind by 
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day and by night. 
worn with exertion 
when the manual laborer thinks we 
are simply indulging idleness. Con- 
sequently, as we go out to-day to see 
the sunlight, breath the fresh air, 
and rejoice in the green earth, we 
observe the farmer. 


We are weary 


and laborious 


We know him. 
We are familiar 
with his quality of reflection. We 
are aware that he is practically ex- 


He is our neighbor. 


empt from those subjective woes and 
griefs that afflict the individual who 
daily struggles with the analytical 
mazes of studious thought. To-day, 
in a moment of reflective trial, we 
wish we were a farmer. 

Still, the farmer, like all the rest 
of our reputable fellow-beings, has 
his real and legitimate 
experience of trial is as 
hard as that of any other respectable 
laborer. 
does not in the first instance appeal 


grievance. 
His own 


The reason why this fact 
to our mind to-day is apparent upon 


thought. His pecu- 
surroundings to-day 


philosophical 

liarly pleasant 
illumine the aspects of his lot with 
a peculiar charm. Were all the 
farmer’s days like this one, his privi- 
leges were indeed suggestive of a 
prolonged exemption from affliction 
However, he who 
faithful and 
trious farmer aright must view him 
in all his annual contentions with 
heat and cold, drought and wet, sun- 
shine and cloud, wind and calm, not 
the thousand and 
perils and losses that are incident to 


and care. con- 


templates the indus- 


to mention one 
the struggling life of every energetic 
individual of the human race. Truly 
the farmer’s lot is no better than 
ours. He mistakes when he thinks 
ours is freer from trials than his. 

The farmer plants. He has planted 
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before. He will plant again. His life 
is a prolonged season of planting. 
Every spring the earth unveils to 
him its fertile bosom and invites him 
to deposit there the promise of his 
future profitable and pleasurable har- 
vest. The sky, the air, the field, 
decked in the lustrous suggestions of 
abounding delight, are to him old 
and familiar aspects of recurring phe- 
nomena of nature. He is toiling to- 
day for himself, for society, for the 
world. No doubt the burden of his 
responsibility weighs heavily upon 
him. As we pass by, he looks up 
and thinks upon our greater indus- 
trial exemptions and wonders why 
the conditions of humanity are so 
unequal. In fact, he thinks of us as 
we at first think of him. 

Ideally, planting 
conceptions of joy. 


suggests many 
The boy raised 
upon the farm has a pleasant recol- 
lection of seed-time when years have 
changed his vocation and subjected 
him to toils and _ troubles. 
Spring on the farm is ever a choice 
theme of the poet. The artist per- 
petuates his inspiration, stirred by 
the delights of an agricultural spring, 
upon the canvas. We are all ad- 
mirers of the beautiful in nature and 
in life. We can all derive permanent 
pleasure from the contemplation of 
every virtuous, industrial privilege. 
The 


makes us 


new 


sense of our own privation 


envious. We can well 


ignore it. 


RAMBLE XIX. 


TREES LEAF. 


The discussion of leaves implies an 
inexhaustible range of thought. The 
subject of leaves is too wide for the 


space given toa single ramble. To- 
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day we observe that the trees leaf. 
In the use of the term trees we spec- 
ially mean the forms that are usually 
so denominated and not merely all 
vegetation that bears leaves. 

This is the first of May, a leafy 
month of the year. In this locality, 
trees usually begin to leaf before 
May, but the renewed foliage of de- 
ciduous trees is not usually in full 
development till some time after the 
first of May has arrived. As we go 
out to-day, taking casual observation 
as we stroll, the progressive develop- 
ment of the leaves of trees is a promi- 
nent fact of our reflective considera- 
tion. Hence we allow them to pre- 
dominate in present remarks. 

The life of a leaf is a truly sugges- 
tive source of study. At times we 
are strongly impressed with the 
The 
life of a leaf is like that of a man. 
We all come forth like leaves, flour- 
ish like leaves, fade like leaves, and 
die like leaves. We reflect in this 
manner because we notice that the 
leaves exhibit a necessary adaptation 
to general economic conditions in 
their annual unfolding and growth. 
Who has not noticed how promptly 
the leaves of some trees put forth, 
and how rapidly they grow? Who 
has not also observed how slowly 
and timidly the leaves of some other 
trees assert their annual vernal exis- 
tence and influence? The leaves 
that fulfil their missions so readily 
and rapidly have often a kind of 
‘present monopoly of right in the 
trees that bearthem. The leaves of 
more moderate individual manifesta- 
tion are, at times, constrained to bear 
the competitive claims of catkins, or 
blossoms, located on the same paren- 
tal stock or stem. Individually char- 


characteristic unity of nature. 
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acteristic functions and unitedly de- 
pendent existences are strikingly co- 
related in this wonderful world of 
ours. 

Leaves have a specific vital use 
in the economy of the tree. They 
are specially related to vegetable nu- 
trition and growth. No tree is seen 
to grow when it is leafless. The rea- 
son is evident. The leaves are the 
lungs of the trees, and breath is ever 
intimately involved in all really vital 
processes. When the leaves begin to 
grow, the twig begins to extend, and 
the whole tree begins to assume a 
more spacious aspect and stately fig- 
ure. In the phenomena of foliage we 
also have a forcible illustration of the 
grand functional unity of all created 
nature. In the process of breathing 
through the leaves, vegetable nature 
absorbs the carbonic acid, which ani- 
mal nature rejects as deleterious, 
and yields the oxygen that is so 
healthful to both man and _ beast. 
Thus the two kinds of organic nature 
subsist on, as well as compete with, 
each other. This wonderful depend- 
ent aspect of vegetable and animal 
life is an old theme of scientific 
demonstration and need not be fur- 
ther noticed here. 

The size of the leaves of trees is 
incidentally a subject of remark. 
How much larger than others are the 
leaves of this shrub which is one day 
to be atree? Though not yet grown 
to mature size, these leaves are sev- 
eral times larger than those of an 
adult tree of the same kind. The 
fact, though noticeable, is easy of 
explanation. This shrub, or young 
tree, is vigorous and thrifty. It has 
no present object in life but growth. 
Swifter growth implies more breath 
and consequently more leaf. When 
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young and thrifty trees grow in more 
fertile places the superlative develop- 
ment of their leaves is often phenome- 
nal. In such 
young maples can be seen in indi- 
vidual expansion representing a foliar 
diameter of much the larger part of a 
linear foot. It is a general rule of 
observation that the leaves of trees 


cases the leaves of 


are larger where ihe soil is richer, 
vegetable life being there better sus- 
tained. 

The gradual intensification of the 
natural coloring of young leaves is 
illustrated in our annual observation 
of spring. The buds unfold and at 
first appear the smal, green leaves. 
Yet the first green coloring of the 
leaves is not a deep green. Who 
not admire the charming, 
delicate, light green tint expressed in 


does 


the field and forest, when the leaves 
of the trees are all young and new? 
The deep, dark green of the maturer 
foliage is a fact of the later spring 
and Artistically 
ered, the gradually intensified green 


summer. consid- 
of the leaves affords much pleasure 
for the chromatically critical eye, 
but it bears a fuller significance to 
the thought of the scientific mind. 
The characteristic green color of the 
leaf is the result of the physiological 
deposit of chlorophyl, which not only 
colors the substance, but also provides 
the functional basis of all vegetable 
nutrition. Trees grow by virtue of 
the presence of chlorophy! in their 
leaves. This is a fact of scientific 
demonstration. In the measure of 
the paleness of their leaves, trees de- 
cline in the exercise of the nutritive 
function. Fertility 
dant, moisture may be plenty, 
warmth may be intense, but there 
will be no real growth without chlo- 


may be abun- 
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rophyl, which is specially available 
and active in the presence of light. 
Hence no tree grows in the dark or 
flourishes in full potency in a deep 
shadow. For the evidence of this 
truth, stroll into the deep, dense 
forest next summer. There may be 
seen the slender shrub, with pale 
leaves, struggling vainly to become a 
tree. All around it are the defunct, 
diminutive, arboreal forms that have 
perished in the attempt to assert per- 
sistent vitality in a too heavy shade. 

We dismiss the leaves of the trees 
for this time. The few thoughts we 
have indulged suggest a theme cap- 
able of entertaining many rambles. 
We regret the enforced suspension of 
our discourse. 


RAMBLE XX. 


APPLE BLOSSOMS. 


The apple trees are in bloom. We 
are now enjoying a floral consumma- 
tion that has been for some time in an- 
ticipation. All the spring we have 
looked forward with expectation to 
the gloriously orchard. 
The present privilege is the result of 
a progressive development of bloom. 
About a week ago the first buds of 
the apple began to blush, and daily 
since has the floral demonstration of 
the orchard been increasing, and now 
it is easy to conceive the local rural 
world to be in a state of blossoming. 

There are days when the present 
world of nature seems to be gifted 
with the delights of paradise. Dif- 


blooming 


ferent causes may produce this ap- 
parent effect. 
first glow of spring, melting the accu- 
mulated snows of winter and disclos- 
ing the fresh earth, potent with the 
promise of summer; sometimes the 


Sometimes it is the 
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lustrous beauty of the sunshine upon 
the landscape, refreshed by a genial 
and copious rain; sometimes the iri- 
descent hues of autumn, when the 
trees are dressed in their most gorge- 
ous robes ; sometimes the sparkle of 
the wintry sun upon the crystals of 
frost, or feathery flakes of snow, that 
turn all the trees of the field and 


forest into forms of 


resplendent 
sometimes, as to-day, the 
apple blossoms, that make the land- 
scape look fit for the abode of celes- 
tial virtues, destined to roam forever 
in the mazes of superlative, unde- 
filed ecstacy. 

When morning broke to-day, the 
sunlight disclosed a wide, measure- 
less expanse of 


beauty ; 


verdure decorated 


with numberless apple trees in pink 


and white floral magnificence. The 
circumambient air was redolent with 
the sweet perfume of apple blossoms. 
In addition to the wealth of bloom 
and luxury of fragrance, the birds en- 
riched the air with their rippling 


notes of melody. The robin sang, 
the sparrow chirriped, the swallow 
twittered, and the thrush warbled. 
There was a concert of natural har- 
monies that surpassed the descriptive 
powers of ordinary language. If we 
could conceive all days of the year to 
be like this one, it were easy to re- 
flect upon the present world as the 
realization of delights well-nigh sat- 
isfying to the eager breasts of mor- 
tals. No one can wonder that the 
poet pictures paradise as a land of 
‘‘never fading flowers,”’ 
ignore 


even if we 
other considerations of 
joyful resources he may in imagina- 
tion attach to it. 


any 


In rambling out of doors to-day, we 
find the mind in a peculiar state of 
reflective stress. We must be ex- 
cused for an intensity of emotion and 
an accumulation of ideas that forbid 
detailed expression. Our feelings 
and thoughts are too deep and too 
many for words. Our temperament 


is sensitive, impressive, and respon- 
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sive, but on this one of all the ram- 
bles of the rolling year, our subjec- 
tive impulses are too tumultuous for 
complete utterance. Yet we will try 
to say something, though briefly, for 
the sake of more substantial edifi- 
cation. 

The subject of bloom is ever a 
profitable source of scientific study. 
The classification and uses of flowers 
afford constant suggestions of utile 
instruction. Tet us in a general way 
rehearse a few botanical facts. These 
apple blossoms that delight us so 
much to-day are roses. They are 
roses both in structural form and in 
characteristic fragrance. Strange as 
it may seem to the less informed ob- 
server, there is but a degree of differ- 
ence between the blossom of the wild 
apple tree of the. roadside and the 
rose that hangs upon the choicest 
bush of the most fastidious cultiva- 
tor of flowers. In the one case, it is 
a floral peasant, dressed in an un- 
pretentious yet tasty garb; in the 
other, a floral prince, attired in a 
stately robe of the most elaborate 
art. The one is the product of crude 
nature; the other, the result of re- 
fined cultivation. The one is to be 
perpetuated in progeny; the other, 
mainly in fame. 

It requires but a little observation 
and reflection to attest the truth that 
affirms the identity of wild and culti- 
vated roses. It seems to be the fact 
that, in their original state, all kinds 
of flowers are single. In truth, all 
double flowers appear to be products 
of human cultivation, by 
increase of 


which an 
zesthetic attraction has 


been attained at the gxpense of in- 


herent fertility. In other words, the 
natural, distinctive, subordinate parts 
of the rose—the petals, stamens, and 
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pistil—are, by culture, measurably 
made to converge into one aggrega- 
tion of simple petals, the flower thus 
parting with a large portion of its 
power of reproduction by the means 
of seed. It may be that in some 
cases the change is so complete as to 
entirely destroy the capacity of grow- 
ing seed. Hence the greater ease 
with which wild, flowering plants per- 
petuate their kind. 

It is easier to believe that the ap- 
ple blossom is a rose than to think 
that the rose of the gardener’s skill is 
an apple blossom. But if the curious 
person will investigate the small, 
blushing carpel left by the decayed 
rose, he will be surprised to find how 
much it looks and tastes like a tiny 
apple. In fact, what the apple blos- 
som misses in spectacular beauty the 
rose of the garden loses in palatal 
lusciousness. 

Just as we reach the end of this 
ramble, we pass underneath a spread- 
ing apple tree to hear the busy hum 
of bees in its branches. The beauty 
and the fragrance have attracted the 
honey gatherers, and while they col- 
lect their sweets, they distribute the 
pollen that bears the fructifying 
promise of future fruit. Thus we 
have an illustration of the blending 
of one vital economic purpose in an- 
other. All life at times seems to ex- 
press but an aggregated complement 
of uses. 


RAMBLE XXI. 
FOREST SHADES. 


To-day we ramble into the woods. 
There is a special pleasure in so do- 
ing. The woods offer us an invita- 
tion that they have long foregone. 
We give the woods our particular 
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companionship at this time. In the 
presence of the woods, we, for the 
time being, forget the charms of the 
open landscape. 

Only a little reflection is needed 
for the interpretation of the motive 
that predominantly sways us to-day. 
The trees are all in leaf. Some of 
the leaves are not fully grown, but 
the newness and the freshness of the 
foliage of spring is sufficient to com- 
pensate us for any esthetic losses 
sustained in consequence of any 
smallness of the leaves. The privi- 
lege of a ramble through the dense, 
leafy woods has been denied us since 
last late summer. During the last 
autumn we saw the leaves brighten, 
fade, and fall, and in the chill winter 
we crept into the somber evergreen 
shelter of the pines and spruces, 
listened to the hoarse whisper of the 
dead foliage that here and there 
clung to a deciduous tree, and in- 
dulged the liveliest thoughts that 
frosty and windy nature would allow 
us. Now the spring has renewed 
the forest’s wide canopies and 
draperies of green, and we enter the 
woods with a heart and spirit re- 
vived in anticipation of an enjoyment 
long missed. 

There is apparent, positive evidence 
that people who are susceptible to 
the imaginative appeals of natural 
scenery have a peculiar enjoyment in 
the deep shade of the woods. A re- 
flective analysis of the loftier concep- 
tions realized in the presence of the 
densely-leaved forest affords a knowl- 
edge of the mind that rules one in the 
woody shades.. Probably there is no 
spot where the imagination tends to 
sublimer heights than in the forest. 
In the deep woods, the reflections 
seem to aspire to abandon the realm 
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of sense and ascend to the domain of 
soul. 

The history of the zsthetic world 
seems to confirm the expressed idea 
of the imaginative sublimity of the 
woods. The poet tells us that ‘‘ the 
groves were God’s first temples,’’ 
and thus affirms the power of the 
woods to direct the thoughts of man 
to attitudes of worship. Who knows 
but that the first man who ever fell 
upon his knees to invoke the divine, 
magisterial Presence did so in the 
woods? This is something more 
than a mere fanciful suggestion of a 
possibility. That the groves are still 
God’s most powerful agents in awak- 
ening sublimity of religious thought 
is an idea evoked in divers ways. 
The reflective individual often feels 
this idea when walking in the woods 
alone. The congregation of devout 
men and women is conscious of it 
when camping or worshiping in the 
shade, seeking the ‘‘ good will of Him 
that dwelt in the bush.’’ The most 
conservative devotee feels it when he 
enters the vast cathedral whose pil- 
lars and arches seek to express the 
primitive architecture of the forest. 
What observing person does not see 
the influence of the woods in the 
characteristic type of the grandest 
Christian church? The best art is 
only nature in a state of copy, though 
conventionality may modify many of 
the details. Who has not noticed 
the tendency of the best specimens of 
ecclesiastical architecture to recog- 
nize and cultivate the Gothic style ? 
What indeed is the Gothic style of 
architecture but an attempt to repro- 
duce the woodg in a structurally con- 
ventional form ? 

In imaginatively susceptible per- 
sons it is the province of natural scen- 
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ery to inspire feeling. The eleva- 
tion of feeling is an experience pecu- 
liarly afforded by the woods. In the 
degree of the realization of this feel- 
ing, one inclines to dismiss analytic 
thought for synthetic reflection. In 
the woods one is moved to ignore 
science and adopt sentiment. Con- 
sequently prose retreats and poetry 
approaches in the recesses of the for- 
est shades. 

Every age of human history doubt- 
less has its advantages and disadvan- 
tages, its successes and its failures. 
In the earliest historic age of man 
there was little knowledge and much 
ignorance. Yet then human nature 
was imaginative, as it is now. It 
was in that early time that the poet 
enjoyed the greatest freedom of his 
muse. His imaginative flights were 
not hampered by the heavy ballast 
of intrusive prosaic facts. Conse- 
quently, in the historic morning of 
the human race, poets sang as they 


have never since done, and perhaps 
as they will never again. In 
absence 


the 
of analytic thoughtful hin- 
the ideal flight of the first 
poet’s fancy was often lawless and 
wild, but, within its consistent limita- 
tions, it proved the zesthetic model of 
all future ages. 


drances, 


Thus we ramble and thus we re- 
flect. Yet the woods to-day are not 
only suggestive but impressive. In 
the deep forest we feel as if in the 
presence of a living, conscious entity. 
This sublime immanence of calmness, 
broken only by the whispers of the 
leaves and the subdued twittering of 
birds, seems like a hushed expecta- 
tion of approaching majesty, to which 
one owes not only respect but rev- 
erence. 


As we turn our steps homeward, 
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a 


we emerge from the forest, bearing 
away an inward sense of a privilege 
that is entitled to a long residence in 
our choicer recollection. 


RAMBLE XXII. 
A DROUGHT BROKEN. 

A drought is broken. In the com- 
mon acceptance of the fact, there can 
be no doubt about it. The relief 
from drought is an occasion of hap- 
piness. Every person we meet seems 
to wear a cheerful aspect. There is 
something so comforting in the idea 
of returning moisture after dryness 
that people cannot fail to attest their 
gratification in it. 

In the present condition of things, 
unconscious nature seems to join 
man in the expression of rejoicing. 
All the landscape seems gay. The 
earth looks refreshed, the grass looks 
revewed, and the shrubs and trees 
look revivified. There is in the 
landscape an appearance of newness 
that cannot fail to impress the appre- 
ciative observer who once witnesses it. 

In a special sense the farmer enters 
into participation of the manifest and 
apparent delight of men and things. 
The earth is his special reliance for 
sustenance and profit. Its fertility, 
largely dependent upon the presence 
of moisture, is his potential capital. 
The farmer’s prospects and happiness 
depend ina large measure upon the 
rain. In dry times we find him 
downcast and discouraged; in moist 
seasons, hopeful and happy. The 
nature of his dependence, as illus- 
trated by his countenance, affected as 
it is by the weather, is logically af- 
firmed. It is a fact that the solid 
fertilizers in the soil must be solved 
in water before they can become the 
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food of plants, and thereafter the 
nutriment of man and beast. 

There is a particular reason why 
the tiller of the soil is liable to watch 
the sky for moisture in the early sea- 
son of the open year. In fact, the 
farmer’s mind is in a special state of 
anxiety for the necessary supply of 
rain during the time his crops are 
growing. This is the time when, 
perhaps, he frets more than all the 
rest of the year. He apprehends and 
dreads drought more than at any 
_ Other time. The fact of an average 
fall of rain during the growing sea- 
son of the year hardly abates his 
anxiety. He still broods over the 
existing uncertainty. He is scienti- 
fically consistent. There is reason 
for his care. 

The dependence of all the pros- 
pects of fertility upon water is won- 
derful. The prevalence of water in 
the composition of the different forms 
of vegetable and animal life is exten- 
sive. A relatively large amount of 
liquid, and a comparatively small 
quantity of solid, substance briefly 
express the components of all con- 
scious and unconscious living crea- 
tures and things. 
that grows nature 


For everything 
must provide a 
comparative abundance of water. If 
the water is not supplied by rain, the 
requisite moisture is drawn from the 
reserve resources of the earth, or else 
the progress of nature's growing 
processes is suspended. The farmer 
properly demands an extra amount 
of rainfall when his crops 
growing. 

Any fact is liable to be in a meas- 
ure merely relative. This is specially 
true of the rain. Who has not noticed 
how little permanence of moisture is 
afforded by a copious rain, if the year 


are 


RAMBLES OF THE ROLLING* YEAR. 


has passed to the season of leaf and 
bloom? How soon the earth dries 
after a later spring or earlier summer 
rain? In the growing season the 
springs and streams are apt to be 
very low, and when a rain of con- 
siderable copiousness falls it hardly 
seems to increase the accumulated 
stores of water. What is the rea- 
son? The water that falls in warm 
and growing seasons is almost in- 
stantly absorbed and appropriated by 
the vegetation that is constantly as- 
piring to greater development and 
maturity. The volume of water thus 
daily appropriated in spring and sum- 
mer is immense. If we could see it 
in one measurable quantity, our eyes 
would be astonished. 
tain an 


We can ob- 
approximative idea of the 
amount of moisture utilized by grow- 
ing vegetation, if we observe the 
greater increase of water in the 
streams when a generous rain falls 
in autumn. Often the rills and 
brooks hardly respond to such a rain 
in the spring or summer, but in au- 
tumn they as often overflow their 
banks for it. 


We have expressed enough to con- 
vince any thoughtful person that a 
drought may be only a relative fact. 


The farmer fears and affirms a 
drought in spring or summer, when, 
in fact, there has been, or is, an aver- 
age annual amount of rain. Vegeta- 
tion rapidly assumes the moisture, 
and the farmer misses its presence. 
Yet the judgment of the tiller of the 
soil is practically consistent. The 
fields and forests need more rain in 
the growing season, and in the hu- 
man aspects of economy it ought 
then to fall more frequently. 

A drought is broken. There is no 


doubt of it. The gratification in the 
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change is general. However, we creased prosperity and pride. We 
shall not complete our pleasure in shall, in fancy, dwell upon the in- 
the simple contemplation of the re- nate sympathy in all created things. 
newed moisture. We shall have With the imagination exercised a 
days of profitable happiness in the little at random, it is very easy to 
observation of the revivified processes think of everything as alive. With 
of nature. As we trip out of doors vegetation luxuriating in the genial 
from time to time, we shall witness warmth of the glorious sun, we shall 
the unusual luxuriance with which put away merely prosaic things and 
vegetation grows till the time when revel in the illusions that afford the 
languishing for rain is again re- choicest revelations and delights of 
sumed. We shall see the twig ex- poetry. To us the year has a double 
tend, the leaf expand, the bud swell, meaning, and every ramble of the 
the blossom unfold, and the whole rolling year both an actual and an 
plant or tree assume an aspect of in- ideal contemplative suggestion. 


Ye 


THE PASSING OF THE FOREST. 
By G. AK. Pattee. 


At last thy day of doom is come, proud monarch of the North, 

Thy knell is sounding far and wide, thy summons dread goes forth. 
The woodman’s axe rings keen and sharp, and from the shady glen 
There comes the buzzing of the saw, and shouts of toiling men. 


There was a time not long ago, fair woodland dear to me, 

When thou inspired within my heart a rapture none could see. 

I loved to wander in thy gloom, and pluck the flowers that grow, 
Like all fair things, far out of sight, where breezes faintly blow. 


Within thy deep and solemn shade, I lived a life my own, 
’T was grand and free to be with thee, thee and myself alone. 
And in thy sunlight merry haunts there came a whispered voice 


That soft and low as evening’s flow bade every heart rejoice. 


But now grim forest, vast and gray, whose youth was years ago, 
This northern wild must see you die and sadly bid you go. 

No longer ’mongst these granite peaks will you your vigil keep, 
Nor when the sun sinks in the west, croon soft the hills to sleep. 


So now I’!l say farewell to thee, before they lay thee low ; 

And oft I'll think of thy fair charms and in the sunset’s glow 
I'll think of thee as some dead friend. Engraven on my heart 
There lies the image as you looked when we were forced to part. 





OUR FIRST WAR OF AGGRESSION.—CANADA THE OBJECT.' 


By £. D. Hadley. 


CHAPTER I. 

Sy) FEW words of recapitu- 
lation of the happen- 
ings of the early days 
of the Revolution will 
show the rapid march 

of events. 

On the roth day of April, 1775, 
eight martyrs of liberty fell at Lex- 
ington and at Concord ‘‘the embat- 
tled farmers stood and fired the shot 
heard round the world.’’ On the 
21st day of April the investment of 
Boston by the militia of Massachu- 
setts began. On the roth day of 
May Fort Ticonderoga was captured 
by Ethan Allen and his Green Moun- 
tain boys and others. On the 12th 
day of May Crown Point was taken 
by Seth Warner and his detachment. 
On the 14th day of May Benedict 
Arnold with a small force captured 
British shipping and plundered Fort 
St. John’s on the Sorel river within 
the Canada borders. On the 15th 
day of June the Continental Con- 
gress made George Washington com- 
mander-in-chief of the American 
forces. On the 17th day of June 
the memorable Battle of Bunker Hill 
was fought. On the 3d day of July 
Washington assumed the command 
of the patriot forces at Cambridge. 

For a people who, while loyal to 
the king, were opposing with arms, 
which they did not hesitate to use, 
in their hands, his ministers, his par- 
liament and his policy, matters were 


taking the form of a war between 
two nations with a celerity unparal- 
leled, a whole year before the Decla- 
ration of Independence was to be 
adopted. The operations around 
ake Champlain by the patriots had 
been distinctly aggressive. What 
will be their next aggression ? 

Soon after the seizure of Ticon- 
deroga and Crown Point, May roth 
and May 12th respectively, and the 
plundering of Fort St. John’s on the 
14th, by which achievements under 
Ethan Allen, Seth Warner, and Bene- 
dict Arnold, the mastery of Lake 
Champlain was secured by the mili- 
tary forces of the colonies with ease ; 
both Allen and Arnold advocated an 
expedition for the invasion of Canada 
and the capture of Montreal, the 
former by letter to congress, the lat- 
ter by letter of June 2, 1775, to the 
Provincial Congress of New York. 

As General Carlton, the represen- 
tative of the king in Canada, was 
hotly proclaiming the colonists to the 
south of Canada rebels and traitors, 
was preparing to invade their terri- 
tory and was instigating the Indian 
nations to take up the hatchet 
against them, the American general, 
Schuyler, was given authority to 
take possession of St. John’s, Mon- 
treal, and other points of Canada. 
This was in June, and was one of 
the effects of Bunker Hill. 

This military move had as a politi- 
cal object the joining of Canada to 


1 Paper read before Ben Franklin Chapter of the Sons of the American Revolution, Des Moines, Iowa, 


November 22, Igor. 
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the thirteen colonies in their struggle 
for their rights, and as a military 
object the application of the ‘‘ offen- 
sive defensive’’ principle of warfare, 
whereby one party attacks and at- 
tempts to disable the other before an 
attack can be made by the latter. 
yeneral Schuyler repaired to Ticon- 
deroga, and on the 20th of July the 
Continental Congress listened to his 
report upon the condition of the 
army of the colonies on the shores 
of Lake Champlain, which consisted 
of about 2,800 men in a woeful con- 
dition as to discipline and efficiency. 

About the middle of August Wash- 
ington authorized invasions of Can- 
ada from Ticonderoga by way of 
Lake Champlain and the Sorel river 
and also by way of the Kennebec 
and Chaudiere rivers, the expeditions 
to be in cooperation with each other 
and designed to divide the British 
forces in Canada, which division 
might prevent Carlton’s strongly op- 
posing Schuyler. The secrecy of the 
despatch of the Kennebec expedition 
might result in the surprise of 
Quebec by the troops of this expe- 
dition. 

In pursuance of this plan of cam- 
paign, General Richard Montgomery, 
second in command of the expedi- 
tion, sailed from Fort Ticonderoga 
on the 28th day of August, 1775, 
with about 1,000 men, and, touching 
at Crown Point, Willoughby Bay, 
Grand Isle, Isle La Motte, where he 
was joined by General Schuyler, the 
commander, on the 4th day of Sep- 
tember reached Isle-aux-Noix, where 
the lake has its outlet through the 
Sorel river, above St. John’s on the 
west bank of the river, a little below 
the outlet of the lake. 

On the 6th a landing of a part of 
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this little army was made at 3 
o’clock p. m., about a mile and a 
half from the fort. The country all 
around is low, flat, and marshy. 
After marching about one fourth of a 
mile through the woods and marshes, 
an attack was made upon them by 
Indians and British regulars in am- 
bush, in which nine were killed and 
as many wounded; and the whole 
party, although they had inflicted 
equal injury on their foes and had 
some slight breastworks at the land- 
ing, in a stampede made a rush for 
the boats. They went up the river 
a mile and a half and fortified after 
landing. The next day they re- 
turned to the Isle-aux-Noix. This 
inauspicious beginning was followed 
on the 1oth by a landing at the up- 
per point where they had fortified on 
the 6th. 

Upon attempting to advance toward 
the fort in the face of some opposition 
there was misbehavior on the part of 
our forces, for which the commander 
of the New York men blamed the 
New England men. General Mont- 
gomery complained of both, but pro- 
nounced the New Yorkers worse than 
the others. Our forces, however, got 
possession of the breastworks at the 
place of the lower landing made on 
the 6th. In the morning the whole 
force was ordered to advance, but a 
part at least turned their backs and 
took to their boats. All were or- 
dered back again to Isle-aux-Noix. 

This sounds like the conduct of a 
lot of cowards, but it is recorded by 
Colonel Ritzema, of the First New 
York regiment, in his diary. Let 
not those who have never faced 
deadly dangers from an unknown 
and concealed foe, or death in bat- 
tle, condemn these men too severely. 
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They eventually became soldiers 
worthy the name. 

There is an old saying that ‘‘ The 
third time is the charm,’’ which 
proved true when the third landing 
with the little army, swelled by fresh 
arrivals to the number of 1,500 men, 
was made on the 17th at the breast- 
works previously built nearest Fort 
St. John’s. There was no more re- 
treating. General Schuyler, a brave 
officer and a wise statesman, had 
departed for Ticonderoga in poor 
health on the rith and all the opera- 
tions at the front depended on Gen- 
eral Montgomery, who proved equal 
to the emergency and to the achiev- 
ing of success under very adverse 
circumstances. 

On the igth, the very day on 
which the Kennebec expedition 
sailed from Newburyport, Mass., the 


erection of a “ bomb battery.” against 


the fort was begun. The siege pro- 
gressed with varying fortunes, the 
general was baffled in many of his 
plans by the unsoldierly conduct and 
insubordination of his men, but gen- 
erally making progress until the fort 
was surrendered on the 3d day. of 
November. The augmentation of his 
army had enabled General Montgom- 
ery to detach enough of his troops to 
cooperate with the Canadians of the 
vicinity in forcing the surrender of 
Fort Chambly, twelve miles to the 
north, on the 18th day of October. 
The capture of war materials at these 
two forts was large, and the prisoners 
numbered more than 750. They were 
marched to Connecticut. 

The weather, as is usual in that 
latitude in November, was very in- 
clement and the roads very poor, 
and the progress possible for General 
Montgomery and his troops was nec- 
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essarily slow, but, making incredible 
exertions, he was able to enter Mon- 
treal a conqueror, on the 12th day 
of November, three days after the 
arrival of the Kennebec expedition at 
Point Levi opposite Quebec, and the 
day before the crossing over the St. 
Lawrence of the bulk of this little 
band of adventurous spirits who had 
undauntedly met and overcome every 
obstacle the elements could place in 
their paths in a wilderness full of 
terrors at this season of the vear. 

The Canadians about Montreal 
proved friendly. They enlisted un- 
der Montgomery in considerable 
numbers. He caused civil govern- 
ment to be established among them 
on the New England plan. That 
portion of Canada which lies above 
Quebec was held as captured terri- 
tory for six months, although forced 
contributions from the people, neces- 
sitated by the failure of congress to 
supply the army of occupation with 
money or the life, 
alienated the people before the occu- 
pation came to an end. 

At Montreal the Americans cap- 
tured the British general, Prescott, 
who scarcely two months before had 
treated Ethan Allen, when brought 
before him a prisoner, with insult, 
and had loaded his limbs with irons 
and had cast him into the dark and 
reeking hold of a vessel for trans- | 
portation to England. 

Prescott was, however, exchanged 
after being humanely treated, but 
was captured again by a party of 
bold patriots in Rhode Island, July 
10, 1777, in his bed, near Newport, 
and was subsequently exchanged for 
General Charles Lee who had been 
captured under not very dissimilar 
circumstances while lodging without 


necessaries of 
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the lines at Mrs. White’s tavern, at 
Basking Ridge, New Jersey, in De- 
cember, 1776. 

Gen. Guy Carlton, captain gen- 
eral and governor of Quebec, escaped 
from Montreal by an obscure water 
route and in disguise, to reappear at 
Quebec in a few days and conduct 
the defense of that city. 

Leaving General Montgomery in 
full possession of Montreal and Up- 
per Canada to recruit his army both 
in numbers and in vigor, and to 
clothe them in the spoils of war, with 
abundance of stores of clothing and 
provisions in his hands to succor 
Arnold’s men at Quebec, let us fol- 
low the course of the Kennebec ex- 
pedition. 

CHAPTER II. 

The expedition designed to invade 

Canada by the way of the Kennebec 


and Chaudiere rivers was composed 


of men from Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, Rhode Island, Connec- 
ticut, Pennsylvania, and 
and numbered about 1,200. 


Virginia, 

It had 
neither artillery, baggage wagons, 
nor horses. 

Both because of his energy and 
recognized ability as a leader, and 
because of a desire to make amends 
for his disappointed ambition for the 
leadership of the expedition for the 
capture of Ticonderoga and the com- 
mand of the forces on and around 
Lake Champlain afterward, Col. 
Benedict Arnold of Connecticut was 
made commander, and it is but just 
to say that he discharged his trust 
with courage, energy, and wisdom, 
and accomplished all any man could 
have done under the circumstances. 
We can, while we consider his career 
in the early days of the war, lay 
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aside our horror for and condemna- 
tion of his conduct in the later years 
and admire his bold and restless 
activity and patriotism, even while 
we recognize his unbounded ambi- 
tion and impetuous temper. 

These troops, men carefully picked, 
marched from Cambridge in detach- 
ments on the 1oth, 11th, 12th, and 
13th days of September, 1775, and 
rendezvoused at Newburyport, Mass., 
from which place they sailed on the 
19th. Wafted by favoring breezes 
they entered the mouth of the Ken- 
nebec river tle morning of the 2oth, 
the next day, and dropped anchor, 
but proceeded up the river three 
leagues in the afternoon. 

On the 23d they reached Fort 
Western, now Augusta, fifty miles 
from the mouth of the river. After 
two days of preparation, on the 25th, 
the first division under Colonel Mor- 
gan, of Virginia, set out on their 
watery and almost unknown way. 
On the 26th the second division, un- 
der Col. Christopher Greene of Rhode 
Island, started. On the 27th the third 
division went forward under Colonel 
Meigs of Connecticut, and on the 
28th the fourth and rear division un- 
der Colonel Enos of Vermont, all in 
their bateaux, 200 in number, which 
had been built before their arrival. 
These bateanx or boats were not 
only clumsy craft but were loaded 
down with forty-five days’ provisions, 
and, of course, their arms and ammu- 
nition. To say that now for them 
‘‘came the tug of war’’ is not to ut- 
ter a mere pleasantry. The current 
of the river was swift and the rapids 
numerous, and much of the way the 
bateaux must be dragged against 
the current—every step in advance 
being laborious. 
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Several of the soldiers and officers 
kept diaries which have been pub- 
lished. They are monotonous chron- 
icles of progress, slow and under the 
greatest difficulties. Here is that of 
Capt. Henry Dearborn of the third 
division under Colonel Meigs. Cap- 
tain Dearborn was from Hampton, 
and led a company of seventy-eight 
New Hampshire men. He served 
through the war; was a major at 
Bemis Heights, and later on a lieu- 
tenant-colonel, a major-general in the 
War of 1812, and secretary of war in 
the administration of Thomas Jef- 
ferson. His company formed a part 
of the third division under Major 
Meigs. 

From this diary we learn that dur- 
ing the first day his division made a 
progress of four miles, the second 
day the same distance and crossed a 


carrying place, on account of rapids, 
of ninety-seven rods, three-tenths of a 


mile. Three miles, nine miles, three 
miles a day the chronicle runs. 
October 4, carried over a portage of 
one and one-fourth miles. October 
15 carried across to Dead river. 
October 16, ‘‘ Lieutenant Hutchins 
and ten New York men ordered to 
assist Capt. Webb to build a block 
house.’’ This block house between 
the Kennebec and Dead rivers was 
for a storehouse and shelter for the 
sick. 

They are now on the sluggish 
Dead river, or longer branch of the 
Kennebec. They advance five miles, 
thirteen miles, four miles, eight miles 
a day. October 22,a terrible flood 
covers all the low lands and washes 
away nearly all their provisions. 
October 23, they send back twenty- 
six sick men. October 24, they pro- 
ceed up the river with great diffi- 
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culty. October 25, Captain Dearborn 
has a headache and fever. They are 
now on the plateau or watershed be- 
tween the two rivers. They have 
rowed, pushed, and dragged their 
bateaux 180 miles, and carried them 
40 miles. 27, they 
work their weary way along among 
ponds, and are ordered to leave the 
greater part of their bateaux. They 
now hear of the defection and retreat 
of Colonel Enos with the fourth di- 
vision, and it is considered cowardly 


and a dastard act. 


October 26 and 


He was officially 
exonerated, however, the danger of 
starvation having been so imminent, 
but was driven out of the army by 
public opinion. ' 
October 28 and 29, entangled 
among a labyrinth of ponds, with 
only one canoe to rely upon. 
are now among the ponds of the 
plateau at the headwaters of the 
Chaudiere. October 30, marched 
down the banks of the Chaudiere. 
‘‘Some companies had but one pint 
of flour for each man and no meat,”’ 
but made thirteen miles. Several of 
the few boats still used for baggage 
and ammunition ‘‘were this day 
upset with loss of baggage and am- 
munition and one man drowned.”’ 
Growing sicker himself. October 
31, marched thirty miles. ‘‘ Some 
men almost famished, am more 
unwell.’’ November 1, on down 
thirty miles. ‘‘Some footmen al- 
most starved. Captain Goodrich’s 
men killed my dog and another dog 
and eatthem. Remain unwell.’’ 
Captain Hendricks of Pennsyl- 
vania, another diarist, says, under 
same date, ‘‘passed some of the 
musket men eating two dogs, which 
they had roasted, skins, guts and all, 
not having eaten anything for two, 


They 
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some three days before.’’ 
first house. 


Reached 
Lieutenants Hutchins, 
Thomas, and fifty of his men arrived. 
Many were barefoot. New Hamp- 
shire men aie getting to the front. 
November 3, seventy miles from 
As an illustration of medi- 
cal methods we note this entry of this 
date: ‘‘ Took a puke.’’ ‘‘ Many 
men died the last three days,’’ says 
the brave New Hampshire captain. 
Others tell us that during this part of 
the journey men staggered on so 
weak that tripping against the slight- 
est twig they would fall 
from the weakness of starvation. 
Ephraim Squire in his diary tells of 
the cold weather with squalls of snow 
as early as October 13. 


Quebec. 


headlong 


On the 19th 
his record was: “ This morning early 
it began to rain and we no shelter, 
and are obliged to go to carry our 
battoos and barrels—the way muddy 
and slippery—hard for poor soldiers 
that have to work hard in the rains 
and cold, and to walk a mile and a 
half knee deep in water and mud 
—cold enough and after night to 
camp in the rain without any shel- 
ter.’’ He belonged to Colonel Enos’s 
rear division which turned back on 
the 25th. 

On the 2d day of 
this 


November as 
half-naked band of 
patriots staggered forward in their 
weakness they met a convoy of four 
oxen, which had been Sent back by 
Colonel Arnold, who had hastened in 
advance to secure supplies for his ex- 
hausted men. 


starving, 


Then there was joy 


and feasting. Here was rescue. 
Here was hope. Here was rest for 
Captain Dearborn’s men, at least, 


through the 3d and 4th days of No- 
vember. ‘True, their dead comrades 


had been hastily and rudely buried 
xxxii—22 
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in undiscoverable graves by the 
lonely trail through the wilderness ; 
the sick had been left to breathe their 
last in some sunny nook, while a 
solitary companion watched their 
last moments, sustaining his own life 
by the chance of shooting a squirrel 
ora bird. But their faces were now 
turned northward with courage and 
hope. 

November 5, the captain’s com- 
mand marched six miles to a ‘‘ tav- 
ern.’’ This was the first house to 
greet their vision fora month. This 
was the point called Sertigan, and 
had been reached by the advance 
the preceding day. They now had 
reached the homes of friendly Ca- 
nadian settlers. Their hardships on 
the march were over. 

The march continued nine miles 
on the 6th to the place of a French- 
man written down by the captain as 
Sen-so-Sees. Here our brave cap- 
tain was obliged to give up the un- 
equal conflict with disease. ‘‘ Went 
to bed with a fever’’ in his record. 

The next day, the 7th, deprived of 
their faithful captain, the brave men 
of the Granite state, who were mostly 
from eighteen to thirty years of age, 
went on with the rest of the little 
army, the main body of which ar- 
rived on the south branch of the St. 
Lawrence river, at Point Levi, oppo- 
site that. Quebec, which had been 
their object for so many weary 
leagues, on the oth day of Novem- 
ber, according to Captain Dearborn’s 
diary, on the roth, according to cur- 
rent history. 

The frowning battlements opposite 
bristled with artillery, and the lines 
were manned by an efficient force, 
while the means of crossing were 
limited, nearly all the boats having 
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been gathered up by the British in 
anticipation of the invasion coming 
out of the wilderness at the South. 

For Quebec was not surprised. 
The letters despatched by Indian 
messengers from Colonel Arnold to 
Montgomery and friends in Quebec 
had been intercepted, one or more, 
and the British were in possession of 
information which put them on their 
guard. 

Here was this little army, dwindled 
by the defection of Colonel Enos, by 
casualties, by sickness and death to 
a paltry 700 men, without a single 
piece of artillery, with many guns un- 
serviceable, with ammunition small 
in quantity and poor in quality, with 
scanty supplies, with want of all 
things but indomitable courage and 
patriotism, ready to be led against 
the strongest fortress in America ! 

With his characteristic energy Ar- 
nold embarked his men in thirty 
canoes, which they had brought 
down the Chaudiere or had gathered 
elsewhere, on the night of November 
13, and, eluding the vigilance of a 
British vessel of war below them, 
made two trips and landed all but 
150 of his men before daybreak at 
Wolfe’s Cove, and like Wolfe, 
mounted to the Heights of Abra- 
ham. Alas! here the resemblance 
to Wolfe’s campaign ended. There 
was no victory for Arnold on those 
heights—no wreaths of laurel, nor 
the halo of undying renown. 

Arnold had been a horse trader in 
Quebec, and had many acquaintances 
in the city. A large part of the 
people were disaffected toward Brit- 
ish rule, and he trusted to a rising of 
his and the colonies friends, the dis- 
affected population, and cooperation 
with him inside the walls, which 
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would give him the city by a sudden 
coup. 

So, on the 14th, he caused his men 
to march within a half mile of the 
walls on the heights and then they 
‘‘huzzaed three times.’’ He also 
sent a flag of truce to demand the 
surrender of the city. It was treated 
with scorn and not recognized. He 
led his army back to their bivouac. 
The next day he sent another flag 
and summons to surrender. 
met the same fate. 

Arnold now so far as his little 
force would permit, laid siege to the 
city. He placed guards on all the 
avenues leading to the city, and 
absolutely prevented fuel or fresh 
provisions from being brought in. 
While the British would not venture 
out beyond the walls to drive away 
the invaders, they had no fear of 
them whatever. 

‘* November 


This 


The weather is 
this country and 
men left at Point 


17. 
very pleasant for 


this season. The 


Levi were brought over to join the 


’ 


main body.’ 

The words of Captain Dearborn 
tell the story of Arnold’s operations 
before Quebec in most realistic fash- 
ion. He says: 

‘*November 14, after reconnoiter- 
ing, proper guards being placed to 
cut off all communication from be- 
tween town and country, at 12 o’clock 
the enemy surprised one of our senti- 
nels and made him prisoner. Soon 
after our main body turned out and 
marched within a half mile of the 
walls on the Heights of Abraham. 
Immediately after being full in their 
view, we gave them three huzzas, 
but they did not choose to come out 
and meet us. This afternoon the 
enemy set fire to several houses in 
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the suburbs. At sunset Colonel 
Arrold sent a flag to town demand- 
ing the possession of the garrison in 
the name and in behalf of the United 
Colonies. But the flag being fired 
upon was obliged to return. We lay 
constantly upon our arms to prevent 
a surprise. We are by a gentleman 
from Quebec informed that we may 
expect on attack very soon from the 
garrison. 

‘‘November 15, Colonel Arnold 
sent a flag to demand the town again 
this morning, thinking the flag’s be- 
ing fired upon yesterday was done 
through mistake, but was treated in 
the same manner as yesterday. This 
morning an express was sent off to 
General Montgomery. At 12 o'clock 
we were alarmed by a report that the 
troops in the garrison were coming 
out to attack us; we turned out to 
meet them, but it proved to be a 
false alarm.’’ 

November 16. The report reached 
them that Montgomery had taken 
Montreal. How much of hope, cheer, 
and joy that report must have 
brought to this little handful of a 
forlorn hope, baffled by impregnable 
walls, powerless, helpless, almost de- 
fenseless and almost harmless to the 
enemy, far from home in a hostile 
land! How ardent the patriotism 
that could sustain until this 
hour! No greater fortitude was 
shown during all the long years of 
the war. Captain Dearborn states 
that a rifle sergeant was killed to- 
day by a cannon shot, and that they 
took possession of the general hos- 
pital. He says quaintly, ‘‘In this 
building is a nunnery of the first or- 
der in Canada, where there are at 
present about thirty fine nuns.”’ 

Arnold spent four 


them 


days thus. 
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Meanwhile his examination of the 
state of the ammunition showed that 
his men had only five rounds to the 
man. A battle would be imprudent 
with so small a supply. So on the 
19th Arnold and his men retired 
seven or eight leagues up the St. 
Lawrence river to Point aux Trem- 
bles and awaited orders from and 
the movements of General Mont- 
gomery, who had been in Montreal 
since the 12th. Captain D. says, 
‘We find the people very kind to 
us.’’ 

On the day of Arnold’s arrival-at 
Point aux Trembles, General Carl- 
ton, who, as we have seen, escaped 
in disguise from Montreal, arrived by 
way of the river at Quebec. 


CHAPTER III. 


Messages were now received daily 
from General Montgomery, who em- 
barked with 300 men at Montreal on 
the 26th and started to Arnold’s re- 


lief. On the 30th Captain Duggan 
arrived from Montreal with pro- 
visions and ammunition. These nec- 
essaries were duly distributed on the 
next day. 

December 1. General Montgom- 
ery at 10 o'clock arrived with three 
armed schooners, with men, artillery, 
ammunition, provisions, clothing, to 
the great joy of our men. Toward 
evening our detachment turned out 
and marched to the general's quar- 
ters, where we were received by the 
general who complimented us on the 
goodness of our appearance. 

Here, then, the two expeditions 
are united after many vicissitudes, 
the one bringing the prestige of un- 
broken success, the other worn with 
hardship, suffering, privation, sick- 
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ness, and the toils of a march un- 
equaled in the whole seven years of 
the war, and with few equals in the 
history of the world, but disappointed 
in securing the object of their hearts, 
desires, and unequaled heroic labors, 
the possession of What 
fortunes? It 
is a painful story, but glorious with 
the renown of heroes. 


Quebec. 
shall be their united 


General Montgomery the next day 
sent his large cannon by water down 
to a point near Quebec, and the boats 
were to go to Point Levi for the scal- 
ing ladders. The day following the 
men drew new clothing. On the 4th, 
at noon, the army marched toward 
Quebec as far at St. Augustine, and 
halted for the night. On the 5th, at 
noon, the miniature army arrived at 
St, Foy, a suburb, and Captain Dear- 
born’s company took up their quar- 
ters again in the general hospital 
near the ‘‘thirty fine nuns.’’ The 
6th, 7th, and 8th are monotonous 
days except that there were a few 
shot from the enemy’s guns on the 
8th. The oth a battery on the 
Heights of Abraham was so far ad- 
vanced that about thirty shells were 
thrown into the town that night. 
The roth there is cannonading on 
both sides, and the 11th is like the 
roth. ‘‘ The weather is now exceed- 
ingly cold.’’ The 12th, 13th, 14th, 
and 15th were spent in desultory 
cannonading with a few casualties. 
On the 14th a flag sent to parley 
with the enemy in the town was re- 
fused admittance. There were sev- 
eral fatalities these days. 

Captain Dearborn records: ‘‘ It is 
now in agitation to storm the town, 
which if resolved upon I hope will be 
undertaken with a proper sense of 
the nature and importance of such 
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an attack, and vigorously executed.’’ 
A sober reflection 
matter. 


upon a serious 
On the 16th a council was held by 
all the commissioned officers and it 
was resolved to storm the town as 
soon as the men were well equipped 
with good arms. 
The chronicle is now as monoto- 
nous as the biting cold was continu- 
ous from the 17th to the 24th, except 
that on the 20th it was recorded that 
the calamity greatest of all, except 
had_ befallen 
the little army in that, as he says, 
‘*several of men have the 
Think of that dread visita- 
tion, ye that shrink with dread and 


Montgomery’s death, 
small- 
pox.” 


horror at the mention of this pesti- 
and reflect that vaccination 
against it had not then been discov- 
ered as a preventive ! 


lence, 


This disease 
proved a horrible plague and the 
deadliest enemy in all Canada, even 
the story of which excites loathing. 

On the 25th records: ‘‘ Col. 
Arnold's detachment is paraded at 4 
o'clock p. m. 


he 


Gen. Montgomery at- 
tended and addressed us upon the 
subject of making an attack upon the 
walls of Quebec in a very sensible, 
spirited manner which greatly ani- 
mated our men.” This brilliant man 
could fascinate and inspire his men 
at will. All this time it was very 
cold, as it was expected to be in 
midwinter in Canada. 

On the morning of the 27th the 
troops were paraded with a design to 
attack but the attack was postponed 


because the weather was too clear. 


The 28th, 29th, and 30th were passed 
waiting for a cloudy night to conceal 
the movements of this little band of 
heroes, in the freezing temperature 
and frosty air where scanty fires only 
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feebly supplemented the scanty sup- 
ply of clothing to keep off the 
clutches of the frost demon. But the 
enemy were at ease in the shelter of 
thick walls and 
racks. 


comfortable _ bar- 

Is there any hope to cheer, any 
prospect of success against the great 
odds of thick walls, superior num- 
bers (nearly two to one) and arma- 
ment and the of 
nature, all conspiring to overwhelm 
the little 
blow ? 


hostile elements 
strike a 
From what source did Mont- 
gomery and his faithful band draw 
their 


band about to 


hope of victory? From the 
I x- 
that a 
blow be struck before the New Year 


should be rung in or never. 


desperation of the situation. 


piring enlistments required 
Gen- 
eral Montgomery felt that the eyes 
of America were upon them and he 
must not fail or falter. The spirits 
of the colonies must be cheered by 
heroism and en- 
it. ‘* Trust 
You shall never blush for your 


victory if human 


durance could achieve 
me. 
Montgomery,’’ had been among his 
last words to his wife. So 


fatal 


on the 


December, 1775, 


4d 


31st day of 
long before daylight the little army 
was moving in three divisions in a 
blinding snow storm to the attack. 
Thus out of the 
the divisions of 
Montgomery and Arnold marching 
in opposite directions which, if Provi- 
dence smiled on them, would bring 
them together to make a joint attack, 
under the beetling cliffs, along the 
river's bank, over rocky steeps, along 
the faces of ledges where a misstep 
would precipitate any unfortunate 


snow storm and 
darkness came the 


into the abyss below, with stinging 
hail, with icy beard, with benumbed 


fingers, with blinded vision, with 
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dampened firelocks, with snow and 
ice everywhere and blood chilled in 
every vein. 

Among the snow drifts before day- 
light, Montgomery, with the head of 
his division, reaches a barrier of tall 
and stout pickets, near Cape Dia- 
mond, before Arnold has found his 
way into action. 
hands the 


Aiding with his 
carpenters to tear 
away the pickets, Montgomery passes 


own 


inside this barrier with some sixty 
with a few well-chosen 
words of appeal to their New York 
pride, he leads the charge upon a 
second barrier, a block house filled 
with guards on the alert and de- 
fended by two guns shotted to the 
muzzle and trained with care upon 
the narrow path. ‘‘Fire’’ is the 
command within the block house, and 
with a blinding flash the grape-shot 
go hurtling through the air of the 
dark morning and Montgomery and 
men fall be- 
fore the deadly tempest, the general 


men and, 


his two aides and ten 


pierced with three wounds and in- 
stantly meeting a painless death. 
The pure snow becomes his winding 
sheet and the wind of the wild storm 
sounds his requiem. His wife in dis- 
tant New York mourned but did not 
The 
survivors of this division retreat with 
headlong haste to their camp. The 
inspiration of their beloved general’s 
presence no longer gives them cour- 
age. 

Arnold’s division encounters and 
overcomes a barrier similar to the 
one Montgomery first encountered, 
but Arnold is borne back to camp 
with a knee shattered by a bullet. 
Morgan, the indomitable, second in 
rank, keeps up the fight. The rear 
of this division, as accident would 


‘*blush for her Montgomery.”’ 
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have it, never approached the point 
of danger and the company of Cap- 
tain Dearborn, the New Hampshire 
boys, whose fortunes we have been 
following, only advised of the move- 
ment in the morning after the others 
were on the march, after wandering 
aimlessly in the dark for want of a 
guide, approaches the scene and after 
some desultory fighting, is cut off 
by a sally of two hundred of the 
garrison from the Palace gate after 
he and his men have passed beyond 
it, and being hopelessly entrapped 
surrendered to six times its 
ber. 

Morgan and his men fight on man- 
fully from house to house for about 
four hours but finding both victory 
and retreat impossible, surrender at 
10 o'clock. Four hundred and twen- 


nuim- 


ty-six officers and men enter Quebec, 


but alas! as prisoners of war. Sixty- 
seven of the attacking party are 
killed and wounded. Half the little 
army are dead or prisoners. 

To such an end came courage the 
most unbounded, efforts the most 
strenuous, and fortitude the most un- 
exampled. The tale has been told a 
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thousand times. The romance of it 
all is never failing. The heroism of 
it all, for which the deeds and fate 
of Montgomery are ever memorable 
types, is not excelled in lustre by 
human deeds of any age or any 
clime. The pitiful story of the re- 
treat of the skeleton army shall be 
left for another doleful chapter, which 
may never be written by this pen. 
It is all a tale of sadness. 

The objects of the campaign for 
the conquest of Canada failed, utterly 
failed of attainment. We fail to find 
any compensating results to offset 
the toil, privations, hardships, suffer- 
ing, loss of life, and expenditure of 
treasure. When we gather the dis- 
asters, the terrors, the sorrows of 
that ill-fated campaign into one pic- 
ture, the all-pervading gloom derives 
hardly a ray of light from the tran- 
sient success at St. John’s and Mon- 
treal. Save this, the only light that 
illumines the black picture is the 
glow of patriotic ardor and of heroic 
courage and fortitude of the heroes 
of the barriers below the walls of 
Quebec and of the inhospitable wil- 
derness of the Kennebec. 





SEA SHELLS. 
By Clara B. Heath. 


Storm-tossed they came to me, 
From unknown depths of sea, 
Their colors warm and rare, 
As if from wood-pinks blown, 
Or wild-rose petals, sown 
On summer air. 


These little boats of gray, 
That now all stranded lay, 
Were rocked by many a wave; 
That coil as white as foam, 
Was once a living home— 
Perhaps a grave. 


Flecked with all shades of brown, 
From darkest chestnut down, 

Are those round ones that curl; 
That fan-like shell of blue 
Has edge of darker hue, 

With rays of pearl. 


Who knows what patient hand 
Did gather from the strand 


These sea-born shapely things? 
This one with lips so pink 
We sometimes choose to think 

A sea-song sings. 


A little song of love, 
Caught from the world above, 
And breathing of its bliss; 
Unmarred by a complaint, 
And free from any taint 
Of worldliness. 


Or, was the rhythm found 
Where coral isles abound, 

And pearls have hid their snow ? 
Dumb lips of pale dead things 
The tide so kindly brings— 

Sveak, if you know! 


Storm-tossed they came to me, 
From unknown depths of sea, 
Near islands girt with palm ; 
Or some wild northern shore, 
To rest for evermore 
In summer calm. 











WHY HE WAS 


E was not a clergyman, 
nor the son of a clergy- 





man; the nearest ap- 
proach to it was that 
he was the son-in-law 


ofaclergyman. He never professed 
to be a Christian, according to a 
churchman’s standard of a Christian. 
He never joined a church ; doubt if 
he was ever baptized, as he lived in 
an age when New England senti- 
ment was opposed to infant baptism 
and christenings. The father 
mother, either or both, selected a 
name by which he was to be distin- 
guished, and recorded it in the old 
family Bible, and that completed the 
matter. 


or 


And we are constrained to 
believe, from our personal acquain- 
tance with him, that after he came to 
years of discretion and choice, he 
never had any serious intention of 
joining the church, but like thou- 
sands of others waited for a 
convenient 


more 
nevertheless he 
was a good and sympathizing neigh- 
bor and friend; a better friend to 
others than to himself. 
man of 


season, 


He was a 
more than ordinary 
ability, witty, and quick at repartee, 
an excellent raconteurer, and most 
admirable mimic. As such he was 
gladly welcomed to all festivals, for 
where the Elder was, there was fun 
and laughter. 

He was cursed with one overpow- 
ering habit, a habit that has always 
dragged its votaries down to a living 
death, destroying all their usefulness. 
The most of his life was lived 


much 


in 





CALLED ELDER. 


By A. C. Hardy. 











‘‘grog times,’’ when everybody, 
priest and people, professional and 
laborer, all drank more or less. One 
of the largest and most prominent 
items to make up 


the country store 


a stock of goods in 
at that time was its 
liquors for sale. I 
my father’s back 
largest 


well remember 
store in one of the 
and most flourishing villages 
Connecticut valley. It 
filled with 


in the was 
five articles, salt 
in quintals, Turk’s Island 
molasses, 


mainly 
codfish 
salt, brown sugar, and 
A long row of barrels and 
hogsheads were ranged all across one 
side, holding New England or Med- 
ford rum, brandy, gin, and high 
wines. There was no whiskey or 
lager beer or ale in those days. 

I sometimes please myself in look- 
ing over some of those old day books 
and store accounts, when everything 
was charged, and settlements of ac- 
counts were made only once or twice 
a year, at most, 


liquors. 


farmer 
harvests had 
been all gathered in at the year's 
end. 


when the 
sold his wool, or the 


The charges have a great 
something like this: 
Molasses, codfish, 2 gals. rum, 1 gal. 
gin, '2 bbl. rum, 2 gals. gin, 1 loaf 
sugar, codfish, gal. molasses, etc., 
etc., just like repeating decimals, oc- 
casionally interspersed with 8 yds. 
calico (34 cents per yard), or 2 Ibs. 
brown sugar. 

Settlement days always brought a 
large additional trade, for the cus- 
tomer generally felt pretty well, and 
much richer just then, especially af- 


similarity ; 
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ter several visits to the “ back store,’’ 
for at such times everything was ‘‘on 
tap’’ then, and they improved the 
opportunity as stockholders do now 
on ‘‘ railroad days.’’ 

With such environments we should 
judge the ‘‘ Elder’’ with more char- 
ity, perhaps, than we might at the 
present time, with different surround- 
ings. 

But to our story. It is not fiction 
fact, but all fact, as I 
have time and again listened to its 
relation by the ‘‘ Elder’’ himself. 

The ‘‘ Elder’s”’ brother-in-law, the 
notorious Steve Burroughs, was one 


founded on 


of the most daring and reckless crimi- 
nals that New Hampshire ever pro- 
duced. The son of Priest Burroughs, 
and given all the advantages of a 
Christian home and training, he says 


himself, in his autobiography, that 


from earliest childhood, he was al- 
and as he 
older, his recklessness only increased, 


ways in mischief, grew 
are still re- 
hearsed at old Dartmouth. All the 
restraining influence of home, by ad- 


monition and correction, 


and his many pranks 


were use- 
The college faculty bore with 
him till patience ceased to be a vir- 
tue and sent him adrift. 


ward he 


less. 


Soon alter- 
heard that the church in 
Pelham was looking for a pastor for 
their flock. He stole of his 
father’s old sermons and presented 
himself as a ‘‘candidate’’ for the 
place, introducing himself as the son 
of the Rev. Burroughs of Dart- 
mouth. Whether this was the only 
truth he spake is left to the imagina- 
tion of the reader. Bright and slick 
in appearance, quick to take in his 
surroundings, he was most favorably 
received, and was  uwnanimously 
elected to supply their pulpit for the 


some 
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succeeding year. He was quick and 
dashing, and took mightily with the 
people, especially the younger ele- 
ment. He very carefully copied his 
father’s old sermons, with an occa- 
sional paragraph of his own, so that 
everything should appear to be new 
and fresh. 

Everything went to his heart’s con- 
tent till very near the close of the 
when he was unexpectedly 
called upon to attend a funeral. In 
those days a 


year, 


service was 
not complete, unless a funeral ser- 
mon was preached that 
the opportunity,’’ as 
The 
private residence, which was crowded 
with people. Not having time to 
copy a sermon he, without thinking 
what his surroundings would be, 
took one of the old ones that he 
thought would fit the occasion. The 
rooms were so crowded that he was 
surrounded with the people, and his 
sermon was exposed to the onlookers, 
among whom was one of his deacons. 
He looked with astonishment at the 
old sermon, and it set him thinking, 
and as soon as he got home he wrote 
(what should have been done at 
first) to Hanover, making inquiries 
about the Rev. Stephen Burroughs. 
The responses were staggering, and 


funeral 


‘* improved 
it was called. 
funeral service was held in a 


soon the whole community were in 
an uproar. Burroughs got wind of 
the tumult, and made haste to leave 
town, but the mob were too quick for 
him and chased him into a barn. 
He climbed on to the haymow, 
armed with a pitchfork, and threat- 
ened to stab the first man that should 
try to climb up on the haymow. 
Then, with his usual effrontery, he 
asked them what was the trouble? 

‘You are a fraud, you have most 
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outrageously deceived us, you scoun- 
drel,’’ said the deacon. 

‘‘In what respect?’’ asked Bur- 
roughs. 

‘*You are not an ordained minis- 
ter,’’ said the deacon. 

‘*T never said I was,’’ replied Bur- 
roughs. ‘‘ You said you wanted a 
preacher, and I offered myself for 
that purpose, and you hired me, 
and haven’t I fulfilled the contract. 
Haven’t I preached you good ser- 
mons ?’’ 

They were nonplussed for a mo- 
ment, when one man _ cried out, 
‘* You have n’t finished out your year, 
you have got one more sermon to 
preach.”’ 

“Very well,” said Burroughs, “I'l 
preach it to you now. And then,”’ 


he writes, ‘‘ this text flashed into my 
mind, and from it I preached to them 


my first and only original sermon.’’ 

‘‘And they did work willingly, and 
went and made as if they were am- 
bassadors, and took old sacks upon 
their asses, and wine bottles old, and 
rent, and bound up, and old shoes 
and clouted upon their feet, and old 
garments upon them: and all the 
bread of their provision was dry and 
mouldy.’’ 

He then goes on and gives the ser- 
mon, and applies it to his audience 
and further says that they were so 
satisfied with it that they let him get 
out of town without their further 
assistance. Whether he said just 
the things that he records as the ser- 
mon, we dare not aver, but it was 
very pungent, witty, and applicable 
to the circumstances. 

The ‘‘ Elder’’ memorized this ser- 
mon, with some additions and varia- 
tions of his own, so as to make it 
less local, and sometimes, when the 


‘spirit’? moved, and company was 
congenial, he would deliver it. 

As we have said, he was a great 
mimic, and of such physical propor- 
tions that he could assume a most 
dignified presence, so much so, that 
those who had no personal acquain- 
tance with him would never suspect 
that his preaching was not regular. 

The delivery of this sermon at one 
time led to the assumption of the 
title of ‘* Elder.”’ 
follows : 

One certain winter in the twenties, 
he, in company with a number of 
his farmer neighbors, as the custom 
then was, loaded up their ‘‘ pod 
teams’’ (a two-horse sleigh—when 
three horses were attached it was 
called a ‘‘ spike team’’) and started 
for market. In those days there 
were no freight trains, and not even 
the era of great canvass-topped prai- 
rie schooners, with eight, ten, twelve, 
and sixteen attached, by 
which all freighting from Boston and 
all ‘‘up country’’ was once con- 
ducted, even as far as Montpelier, 
Vt., but the farmers would load 
their pung sleighs with pork, corn, 
apple-sauce, in barrels, wheat, oats, 
cheese, and butter, or any produce 
that the farm produced, and gener- 
erally went in companies of six to 
ten teams, to assist each other in 
trouble or difficulty on the road; for 
in those days there were no ‘‘ good 
road societies,’’ and not so much at- 
tention was given to the roads as 
now, and especially so in the winter, 
to keep them ‘“‘ broke out,’* and we 
had deeper snows then than now, it 
not being unusual for the snow to be 
from four to six feet on a level. It 
was often necessary for these teams 
to ‘‘ double up’’ at many of the hills, 


The story is as 


horses 
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and to shovel paths to pass teams go- 
ing in opposite directions. 
Portsmouth was generally selected 
as the market town. Here they 
would dispose of their load of farm 
products, and reload with purchased 
supplies for home consumption, con- 
sisting of salt, molasses, codfish, iron 
for their blacksmith, not forgetting a 
barrel of New England rum. If they 
were well-to-do they might purchase 
a sufficient quantity of broadcloth to 
make the farmer a ‘‘ Sunday suit,’’ 
or silk enough for the ‘‘ gude wife ’’ 
a company dress. Nearly all other 
clothing was the fruit of the home 


spinning wheel and loom. For the 


very nice suits the web of cloth was 
taken to the fuller and dyer, trades 
that have disappeared from the coun- 
try as has the wheel and loom. 

Their expenses on the road would 


astonish even a modern Yankee. 


The good wife would make up a lot ° 


’ 


of ‘‘ bean porridge’’ and placing it 
in pans, out of doors, freeze it up 
solid. This in frozen cakes, nut- 
cakes (there were no doughnuts 
then), corn bread (made of corn and 
rye meal), cheese, and huge chunks 
of boiled salt beef, sometimes a spare- 
rib, roasted at the fireplace, was 
safely packed on board. In those 
days the roads were well sprinkled 
with ‘‘taverns’’ (no hotels), and at 
the close of the day, on arriving at 
one of these, they would back their 
loads under some convenient shed, 
and stabling their horses, generally 
feeding grain from their own load, 
would carry their buffalo robes (and 
they had quantities of fine ones then) 
into the bar room, and cutting off a 
chunk of the ‘‘ bean porridge’’ and 
thawing it out over the fire in the 
ample fireplace (no stoves then), 
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would, with other “‘ fixins,’’ make a 
hearty and healthful meal. But 
courtesy and etiquette required that 
they should wash down the meal 
at the ‘‘bar.’’ Then tipping down 
one of the old-fashioned basket-bot- 
tomed chairs, so that the back of it 
made an inclined plane, they spread 
their buffalo robes upon them and 
slept the ‘‘sleep of the just,’’ and 
were satisfied with their sleeping ac- 
commodations. 

In the morning, up before daylight, 
horses fed by the feeble light of a 
tin lantern, filled with slits and small 
holes to let the light of the tallow 
candle shine through; breakfast 
similar to supper, and a_ strong 
‘*sling’’ from the ‘‘ bar,’’ and the 
runners again commenced their 
squeaking over the snow path. 
Their only expense was the hay and 
stabling for their horses, and the 
‘* practice at the bar.’’ What would 
a modern boniface think of such 
guests now? But everyone did so 
then, and ‘‘custom’’ makes things 
appear all right at the time. 

Well, the party was a jolly one, 
and finding a very good snow path 
they made good progress, and “‘ put 
up’’ ata very popular ‘‘ tavern’’ on 
Boscawen Plain. As I said, they 
were jolly, and after supper and con- 
siderable patronage at the bar, to 


‘amuse the company they induced 


the ‘‘ Elder’’ to preach to them his 
sermon. 

Nothing loth, after again patron- 
izing the bar, he, with all the dignity 
and appearance of a D. D., spread 
his large red silk handkerchief over 
the back of a chair and com- 
menced. 

Just as he announced his text, two 
strangers came in, and appeared to 
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be astonished to find a religious 
meeting, apparently going on in a 
bar room. Just before he closed his 
sermon they were obliged to leave 
so they were not disabused in regard 
to the character of the religious 
meeting. 

Several years after the ‘‘ Elder’’ 
was up to the ‘‘College’’ on busi- 
ness one day, and was sitting in the 
store when two strangers came in to 
do some trading. He saw that they 
him very sharply. Soon he 
heard one say to the other, ‘‘ That’s 
the man.’’ The other, after scruti- 
nizing him sharply, said, ‘‘ He looks 
like him anyway.’’ 

The ‘‘Elder’’ began to be sus- 
picious. Sometime before, his 
brother-in-law, Burroughs, 
had left in his care some of his 
counterfeit money, for he was a no- 
torious counterfeiter, and he said he 
began to fear that perhaps some of it 
might have got mixed with his good 
money, and he had _ unwittingly 
passed it. He didn’t like the ap- 
pearance and glances of these strang- 
ers, and thought that he had impor- 
tant business at home that needed 
his immediate attention. But while 
he was getting into his team the 
men had followed him out and be- 
gan to question him. The ‘‘ Elder’’ 
thought he was in for trouble, but 
he would put a bold face upon the 
matter. 


eyed 


Steve 


‘* Are you living here now ?’’ was 
the first question asked him. 

‘“No, I don’t live here,’’ he said ; 
he might have said that he lived 
about four miles out, but he didn’t. 

‘‘Are you preaching now?’’ was 
the next question. 

‘*Oh, I don’t preach.’’ 

‘*You are a clergyman, are you 
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not ?’’ said the gentleman, with some 
surprise. 

“Oh, no, bless you, I’m not a 
clergyman, you must be mistaken in 
your man.”’ 

‘Didn't you preach in the bar 
room of the tavern in Boscawen 
Plain one evening in the winter of 
?’’ giving the date. 

The ‘‘Elder’’ thought for a few 
moments, when there recurred to 
him the time when he did so for the 
amusement of the company, but he 
would not let on about the funny 
part of it. 


‘*Oh, yes,’’ he said, ‘‘ that was in 
my younger days, when I did occa- 
sionally preach, but I took 
regular work.’’ 


never 


** Oh,” said the man, grasping him 
with both hands, ‘‘ how glad I am to 
you I can never 
thank you enough for that sermon. 
Don't you remember me? I 


with 


see once more. 


was 


my friend, here, passing by 


that evening, and we stopped in to 
get a glass of grog, just as you an- 


nounced your text. We sat down, 
not wishing to disturb the meeting, 
and stayed as long as we could, but 
were obliged to 
were through. 


sermon before. 


leave before you 
I never heard such a 
It took hold of me, 
and I could not get rid of it till it led 
to my conversion, and I joined the 
church, and am now the deacon. 
May the Lord bless you, and may 
you do much more good.’’ 

The ‘‘ Elder’’ got away as soon 
as he could for fear that some ac- 
quaintance might appear, and then 
the ‘‘ fat would all be in the fire.” 
But from that day he assumed the 
title of ‘‘ Elder,” and claimed that he 
had more of a following than some 


other ‘‘ Elders” that he knew. 





WILLIAM H. SHURTLEFF. 


William Henry Shurtleff, born in Compton, P. Q., July 11, 1840, died in Lan- 
caster, April 18, 1902. 
He was one of eight sons of Otis and Eliza Shurtleff. He was educated in 
the local schools and in Compton academy, and at the age of seventeen went to 
New Jersey and engaged in teaching for four years. He then returned and went 


to Lancaster, where he also taught for a time, and entered upon the study of the 


law in 1862, with Benton & Ray, making his home with Hon. Ossian Ray, whose 


first w “e was a relative. In 1864 he enlisted in the First New Hampshire Heavy 
Artillery. He was commissioned as first lieutenant of Company I, and served 
until the regiment was mustered out at the close of the war. 

Returning to Lancaster he resumed his legal studies and was admitted to the 
bar in February, 1867. In June following he located in practice in Colebrook, 
where, soon after his marriage to Jennie Merrill, a daughter of the late Hon. Sher- 
burne R. Merrill, in 1869, he formed a partnership with Edgar Aldrich, now 
United States District judge for New Hampshire, which continued for some time. 
Later he was in practice alone. In 1871 he was made deputy inspector of cus- 
toms at Colebrook, and held the office until the expiration of President Grant's 
term. In 1879 he was one of the representatives from Colebrook in the state 
legislature, and took an active part in the work of the session. He was also for a 
time a member of the board of trustees of Colebrook academy. 

In 1884 he left Colebrook for Florida, where he remained three years, serving 
during the last as mayor of ‘Tavares, acting, by virtue of his office, as judge of the 
police court, and giving eminent satisfaction to all, save the few who had occasion 
to feel the force of his intelligent, just judgment. Coming back to New Hamp- 
shire he went to Woodsville and opened a law office with Samuel B. Page. His 
stay there was of short duration, as he soon moved to Manchester, and became a 
member of the firm of Cheney, Shurtleff & Cheney, doing an extensive life insur- 
ance business for the Mutual Life of New York. In 1892 he returned to Lancas- 
ter to the Lancaster House, where he ever after made his home. For a while he 
followed the insurance business and then opened an office with Edmund Sullivan, 
Esq., and there remained until the fire of 1899, which consumed building, library, 
and papers. Ex-Gov. John B. Smith appointed him-to the Fish and Game com- 
mission, July 12, 1893, in which office he continued until his death, doing excel- 
lent service for the state. For some years past he had been police judge of Lan- 
caster, and chairman of the board of supervisors. He is survived by a widow and 
two sons, Merrill and Harry Shurtleff. 
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HON. ALPHEUS GAY. 


Hon. Alpheus Gay, ex-mayor of Manchester, died at his home in that city, 
April 21, 1902. 

Mr. Gay was born in Francestown, May 14, 1819, the son of Alpheus and 
Susannah (Scobey) Gay. He was educated in the common school and Frances- 
town academy, and for some years in youth worked at the carpenter’s trade with his 
father. Subsequently he engaged for some time in teaching. He went to Man- 
chester in 1841 and worked at the carpenter's trade until 1850, when he became a 
contractor and builder. He built many of the largest and best public buildings 
and churches of his day in the city, including the city library, court house, jail, 
industrial school, high, Ash street, Lincoln, and Franklin schoolhouses, St. 
Joseph’s cathedral, and Grace church. He also built many private residences of 
note. In 1886 Mr. Gay was appointed superintendent of the construction of the 
government building in Manchester, which was completed under his care and 
direction. 

Mr. Gay was a lifelong Democrat, and had the distinction of being one of the 
few Democratic mayors of Manchester, being elected to that office in 1875. He 
had been a member of the board of water commissioners since its organization in 
1871, and was the president of the board for many years, occupying that office at 
the time of his death. He was for a time the president of the Citizens’ Building 
& Loan association, and vice-president of the Bank of New England. He served 
as a member of the building committee of the state normal school at Plymouth. 

He was a member of Lafayette lodge, A. F. and A. M., a member of Trinity 
commandery, and of the Mystic Shrine. He was an attendant at the Unitarian 
church. 

On November 25, 1845, Mr. Gay married Miss Theda G. Fisher, daughter of 
Richard and Pauline Campbell Fisher of Francestown, who died on August 17, 
1885. They had four children, two of whom survive: Anna M., who resided with 
her father, and Frank A. Gay, a well-known architect. 


CHARLES C. KIMBALL. 


Charles C. Kimball, born in Charlestown, October 2,.1829, died in Washing- 
ton, D. C., April 2, 1902. 

Mr. Kimball was the eldest son of the late Brooks and Priscilla Vinal ( Bisbee) 
Kimball. He was generously gifted mentally with fine literary tastes, and at an 
early age acquired a good education. At the age of twenty years he joined the 
first party of gold seekers who went from this section to California in the excite- 
ment of ’49. Returning after a few years he entered the mercantile business, in 
Charlestown, with the late D. W. Hamlin, under the firm name of Kimball & 
Hamlin. Later he accepted the position of station agent, in which connection he 
conducted the flour and grain trade. In 1860-’61, and in 1875-’76 he repre- 
sented the town in the state legislature. In 1858 he was elected town clerk, hold- 
ing the position consecutively to 1882. On December 25, 1866, he was appointed 
postmaster, and about the same time was chosen clerk in the Connecticut River 
National bank, in which, in connection with his duties as postmaster he remained 
















. 
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until the overturn in local politics and bank affairs, which brought about his 
removal from town in 1882, to accept a responsible position in the post-office 
department in Washington, where he afterward remained. 

May 31, 1860, Mr. Kimball married Olive Phillips Hastings, eldest daughter 
of the late Dr. Oliver Hastings. Three children were born to them, of whom one, 
a son, Charles Oliver Kimball, an employé of the post-office department at Wash- 
ington, survives. 


ORRIN A. KIMBALL. 


Orrin Abner Kimball, treasurer of the Emerson Piano Co. of Boston, died near 
Phoenix, Ariz., April 16, 1902. 

Mr. Kimball was born in Hanover, March 25, 1844. On October 10, 1861, 
he enlisted in Company B, Sixth Vermont volunteers, and served three years. He 
began business life in his native town in the furniture trade. Later he went to 
Brattleboro, Vt., where he was employed by the Estey Organ Co. 

He went to Boston in 1872, and went to work for the Emerson Piano Co. 
Soon afterward he was placed in charge of the finishing department of the works, 
and this position he held until the purchase of the plant, in 1879, by the present 
Emerson Piano Co., which consisted of himself, P. H. Powers and Joseph Gramer. 
Since the reorganization in 1879 he had held the position of treasurer and general 
superintendent of the factory, purchasing all the materials, besides establishing 
agencies. 

In politics Mr. Kimball was a steadfast Republican. His first wife was Miss 
Helen M. Butler of Brattleboro, Vt., by whom he leaves two children, a daughter, 
Mabel Kimball, and a son, William S. Kimball. Shortly before his death he was 
married to Miss Lottie I. Wells, who had been a member of the family for several 
years. He had a charming home at 476 Warren street, Roxbury, Mass., and a 
farm at Hinsdale, in this state, where he spent his summers. 


WILLIAM H. ANDERSON. 


William H. Anderson, born in Londonderry, January 12, 1836, died in Lowell, 
Mass., April 14, 1902. 


Mr. Anderson fitted for college at Meriden and at Phillips academy, Andover, 


Mass., entering Yale in 1855, and graduating in 1859. He went South and taught 


as private tutor in Natchez, Miss., and New Orleans, returning in the fall of 
1860, when he entered the law office of Morse & Stevens in Lowell, Mass., and 
and was admitted to the bar in December, 1862. Since that time he has practised 
law in Lowell, Mass. Mr. Anderson was a member of the city council of Lowell 
in 1868 and 1869, and was president of the same in the latter year; was a mem- 
ber of the school committee of Lowell several years, and of the Massachusetts 
house of representatives in 1871 and 1872. 

He has kept the old homestead in Londonderry, near West Windham; the 
fifth generation occupying the place, in which he has always taken a great interest 
and very frequently visited during his last years. He was a well-known and 
highly respected citizen of Lowell, and one of the oldest members of the Lowell 


bar. 
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He married October 1, 1868, Mary A., daughter of Joseph Hine, of Spring- 
field, and had one child, Frances, now an undergraduate in Smith college. 
DR. GEORGE V. PICKERING. 


Dr. George V. Pickering, one of the oldest dentists in the state, died at his 
home in Laconia, April 9. 
Dr. Pickering was born in Gilford, May 24, 1818, his father having been a 


pioneer of the town and a veteran of the War of 1812. He commenced the study 


of dentistry in Boston in 1840, and is said to have been present at the first opera- 
tion in dentistry in which ether was administered. Completing his studies he 
located in Laconia, where he was in active practice more than half a century. 

He was twice married, his first wife being Mary Elizabeth Rollins of Laconia, 
who died two years after their marriage. In 1856 he married Miss Armine Pres- 
cott of Laconia, who survives him. 


REV. GEORGE DUSTAN. 


Rev. George Dustan, born in Lebanon, November 26, 1828, died in Hartford, 
Conn., March 27, 1902. 

The deceased was a son of Jonathan and Sarah (Center) Dustan, and a lineal 
descendant of Mrs. Hannah Dustin of Indian massacre fame. He was educated 
at Kimball Union academy and Dartmouth college, graduating from the latter in 
1852. After graduating he spent four years teaching in New Boston and Andover, 
in this state, and McIndoes Falls, Vt., at which latter place he was principal of a 
fitting school. He then entered the class of ’59 in Andover Theological seminary, 
and following graduation accepted a call to the Union Congregational church of 
Peterborough, where he was ordained and installed October 19, 1859, and where 
he remained in the pastorate for twenty-five years, preaching his farewell ser- 
mon December 7, 1884. 

For the next three years he had charge of the parishes in Boxburgh and South 
Acton, Mass., which he relinquished March 31, 1887, to accept the superintend- 
ency of the Orphan asylum at Hartford, Conn., which he held for fourteen years, 
until March, rgo1, when failing health on the part of himself and wife compelled 
his resignation. 

Mr. Dustan represented the town of Peterborough in the New Hampshire 
legislature in 1870 and 1871, and served for a time as a member of the board of 
trustees of the State Normal school, to which position he was appointed in 1870. 

He married, February 14, 1855, Lucy A. Marsh, daughter of the Rev. Joseph 
Marsh of Thetford, Vt. She shared with him the first three years of his pastorate 
in Peterborough, and passed into rest September 14, 1862.. On May 4, 1864, he 
married Sarah Louise Nichols, daughter of the late Dea. James B. and Adaline 
Field Nichols of Peterborough, and a granddaughter of Dea. John Field. Besides 
the widow, two sons survive him, Dana Marsh Dustan of Cambridge and George 
Parker Dustan, postmaster of Peterborough, children of his first wife; also two 
daughters by the second marriage, Gertrude Louise Dustan and Mrs. Grace Dus- 
tan Rawson, both of Hartford, Conn. 
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